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EVERY now and then the vagaries of certain learned bibli- 
cal scholars cause a kind of reaction against the profoundest 
study of the Scriptures. Men say ‘It seems impossible to 
study the Bible without running away on some hobby. Is 
not the common man’s idea and use of the Bible about as 
sound and as true as the scholar’s? What do the learned 
professors accomplish beyond stirring up quarrels and, per- 
haps, settling, for a generation, a few, often minor, points?” 
Others go farther and extol the insight of an ignorant but de- 
vout piety. They emphasize the biblical teachings of the 
Spirit’s guidance into the Divine knowledge, saying, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘the Author of Scripture stands beside the meanest 
and most ignorant of His students, ready to lead them into 
all the truth.’”’ If so, what need of Bible scholars, indeed? 

One cannot but sympathize sometimes with the advocates 
of such sentiments. Wrong-headed scholars do exist even in 
the biblical world, crotchety theorists, quixotic fighters of 
windmills, guerillas who prey upon cherished beliefs with a 
kind of grim satisfaction. We are tempted to say, ‘‘Give us 
ignorant faith rather than enlightened crankiness if we must 
choose between them in the interpretation of the Scriptures,”’ 
though both have developed, at times, practices which have 
astonished and even horrified the world. Still it will be 
granted in the matter of practical interpretation that one 
would rather be ruled by a Calvin than by a Miinzer. Other 
things being equal, the devout scholar is a safer guide than 
the devout ignoramus. If pious illiteracy is a good com- 
mentator, pious intelligence and scholarship are better; and 
want of mental training or of the niceties of literary or scien- 
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tific method do not assure the Bible reader against follies of 
doctrine or practice. 


IT WOULD be very gratifying to many biblical students if 
the friends of the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” were as sure as are all 
its enemies of the opinion which the Author of Scripture cher- 
ishes concerning it. They do not seem to be so clear on this 
particular point. They are not given to pierce so deeply, 
possibly, into the counsels of the Almighty as are they who 
see in this engine and those who employ it a force against 
which His anathema is promulgated. The observer of the 
conflict may well bear this in mind, however, that no authen- 
tic revelation in this especial matter has as yet been received. 
But it may well be emphasized that in the larger field of 
divine revelation one thing is clear. It is that God has set 
His approval clearly and unmistakably upon the search for His 
truth. Men may not find it. They may not have the best 
instruments for its discovery. But the honest and sincere 
endeavor to find it, by whatever means sought, can never 
meet His disapproval. If this is the spirit and aim of the 
‘‘ Higher Critics” or of any students of the Bible they may 
be sure that in motive and purpose at least they are in line 
with the Divine will. They are liable to mistakes and errors. 
They may have gone far astray. Their sincerity of purpose 
would not necessarily restrain them from wrong paths. But 
so far as they do desire to bring the truth to light, they are 
in harmony with the revealed will of God. It is well to hold 
clearly before us this essential fact which will be a fact when 
critics” and their enemies have together disappeared. Is 
the student of the Scriptures, of whatever school, studying to 
know the Truth and to make the Truth prevail? That is the 
supreme question. Beside it all other questions are insig- 
nificant. 


A GREAT movement of scholarship is setting toward the 
field of religious history. Religions are undergoing investi- 
gation. They are drawn out of their dusty retirement in the 
past. They are called out from the seats of their influence 
in the present. Their facts, their doctrines, their histories 
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are examined and analyzed. A great mass of information 
has been collected and in part classified. Students have 
begun to compare facts, to draw inferences and to lay down 
conclusions. A new science is born. The relations of 
religions other than Christianity to the facts and doctrines of 
the Gospel of Christ meet the student at the threshold of his 
inquiry. They are very close and very important. The truth 
is that much which has been thought unique and essential in 
the latter has been found, on closer study, to exist sometimes 
in germ, sometimes in full development, in other religions. 
Wonderful resemblances, not merely chance similarities of 
language or of isolated sentences and ideas, but in the case of 
important doctrines and practices, present themselves to the 
investigator. Such facts call for explanation and adjustment 
with our current notions of the uniqueness of the Gospel. 
There are two diametrically opposed explanations which 
gather up into themselves many forms of statement and 
methods of explication that can in reality be ranged under 
the one or the other. The first explanation has long held 
sway among us. According to it, the likeness of these other 
religions to Christianity are due to evil, to satanic influence 
and activity. In the case of so essential a fact as religion 
the powers of darkness must needs seek to delude and ensnare 
men’s souls by a falsification of the truth, a wicked and 
damning imitation of the real and saving institution which 
God has revealed. In this exercise of devilish ingenuity 
heathen religions have had their origin and by as much as 
they more closely resemble Christianity, by so much more is 
their influence destructive. The many beauties which gleam 
here and there in these faiths are only false lights which 
draw away the unwary to trust ina lie. The few examples 
of noble living which seem to belong to these systems of 
truth and to have grown up in vital connection with them are 
either to be similarly regarded or have come into being in 
spite of their environment. Often in both cases, the beauties 
of thought and the nobilities of life, are found to be im- 
mensely overrated or to be so isolated as to be practically 
insignificant. In behalf of this general estimate of heathen 
faiths many things may be urged. The failure of these sys- 
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tems to produce a general and permanent moral and spiritual 
uplift; the terrible moral degeneracy of the mass of heathen 
nations at the time of Christ’s advent; the apparent inability 
on the part of present non-Christian religions to elevate their 
adherents to a high moral plane; above all, the definite 
-and tremendous denunciations of the Old Testament prophets 
leveled against the faiths of their own day outside of Israel, 
faiths in which they saw neither light nor life, but only an 
idolatry which was from beneath and could work nothing else 
than ruin:—these are some of the strong points urged in 
favor of this position. 

The second explanation of these resemblances between 
Christianity and other religions is the outcropping of that fun- 
damental religious element in the human spirit which leads 
him from the beginning, from the ends of the earth, in 
Egypt, in Babylonia, in Kaffir land, in Peru as well as in 
Jerusalem, to feel the need of communion and reconciliation 
with the Power above and to employ means to effect these 
blessed results. All religions are from God as man’s spirit is 
from God and, as the human soul manifests itself in similar 
forms amid an immense variety of circumstances and with 
differences due to environment, so the religious spirit of man 
works out identities in the midst of varieties. The advocates 
of this general view differ widely among themselves in its 
particular applications. Some would range Christianity 
along side of other religions as only a step removed, if indeed 
so much as that, or at least as differing from them in degree 
merely, not in kind. Others would grant the very highest 
possible place to these religions, but find for the Gospel a 
unique place. Some of the most devout and thoughtful of 
these investigators have found in the position of Jesus Christ 
in Christianity, in the emphasis placed upon His person and 
His influence, the determining and unique element. They 
would allow willingly and gladly a very close resemblance 
between the doctrines and practices of Christianity and those 
of other religious systems, but find in Jesus Christ and his 
place in the Gospel the surpassing, the supreme element, in 
the religious evolution of humanity. Many of them would 
hold that here the religion of Christ stands not only above 
but apart from all other faiths. 
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The student may not be inclined to accept either of these 
views, so far as they are theories. The field of religious 
facts is being worked over to-day in a thorough way which 
is to afford ground in the near future for a more decisive 
estimate of this whole question. One thing is growing 
clearer—that Christianity and other faiths have much more 
in common than was ever before supposed. If these common 
features are developed and made more clear—supposed re- 
semblances which exist only in the imagination of the student 
or on the surface of the subject being removed,—the question 
will then present itself more and more definitely to every 
thinking man—which of the two theories that explain these 
common features of the religions of the world is most in 
harmony with the facts? Are the conditions and character- 
istics of the phenomena such as to make the explanation of 
satanic agency invalid? Is the likeness so close as to en- 
danger the uniqueness of Christianity? Is there that in the 
person and power of Jesus Christ which sets the Gospel above 
and aside from all other religious foundations and, in making 
Him the Heart of Christianity, makes Him also forever the 
Life and Light of the world? 
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ARE THERE MACCABEAN PSALMS? I, 


By HARLAN CREELMAN, 
Worthington, Mass. 


Among the critical questions which students of the Old 
Testament have been called upon to answer, is the one in 
reference to the Maccabean Psalms. ‘‘ Are there Maccabean 
Psalms?’”’ This has been answered, as all critical questions 
have, both in the affirmative and negative. Men equally re- 
nowned for their scholarship have taken opposite sides of this 
question. Some would place a large number of the Psalms 
in this period, others again maintain that the arguments are 
conclusive against placing any at so late a date. 

It is in a spirit of honest inquiry after the truth in this 
question that this investigation has been undertaken. The 
first task will be to determine, if possible, whether it is pos- 
sible on external grounds for Maccabean Psalms to exist. 
This will be followed by a consideration of a few special 
Psalms. 

It will be necessary to give a sketch of the chief events of 
the Maccabean Struggle before we shall be in a position to 
discuss the question itself. 

Antiochus IV., commonly known as Antiochus Epiphanes 
(The Illustrious) came to the throne of Syria, 175 B. C. As 
soon as he came to power the Hellenizing party at Jerusalem 
began to take measures to secure his favor and assistance. 
Jason, brother of the High Priest Onias III., persuaded the 
king to bestow the priesthood on him, and at the same time 
bought permission to carry out his purpose of habituating the 
Jews to Greek customs. Three years later he was supplanted 
by Menelaus, whom he had sent to Antiochus with the price 
of his office. The king, filled with great ambition and bent 
on obtaining glory by force of arms, turned his attention 
towards Egypt, whither he made an expedition in 171 B. C., 
followed by three successive campaigns in the ensuing years. 
He was successful in his undertaking, but his ambition was 
checked by the interference of the Romans. 
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On his return from the second Egyptian campaign, he 
made an expedition against Jerusalem. Jason had made an 
attack on the city, and Menelaus persuaded the king that it 
was meant as an insurrection against his kingly authority. 
The king seemed willing to believe the report, and so re- 
solved to punish the city. The Temple was plundered as a 
consequence, and a great number of the people were mas- 
sacred. He also left a Phrygian Governor with Menelaus. 
(The account of this may be found in 1 Macc. 1: 2off., and 
2 Mace. 5: 1ff.). 

Two years later, at the end of the fourth Egyptian cam- 
paign, the king sent a force under Apollonius to occupy 
Jerusalem and fortify it. This was accompanied by many 
acts of tyranny. On the 15th of the month Chisleu, the 
Eagle of Jupiter was placed on the Altar of Burnt Offering; 
and ten days later he offered up swine on the Altar, an act of 
the greatest abomination to the pious Jew. The Jews were 
compelled to forsake the worship of Jehovah for that of the 
idols; the people of every village were forced to raise idol 
altars, and offer up swine as burnt offering. They were for- 
bidden to circumcise their sons. Many were cruelly punished 
for disobeying these laws. All copies of The Law found 
were confiscated, and their possessors put to death. 

Opposition arose, not at Jerusalem, where there was a 
strong Hellenizing influence, but at Modin, a town in the 
country. When the emissaries of the king came thither 
under Apelles to enforce the king’s decrees, the priest, 
Mattathias, refused to obey his command to offer up idolatrous 
sacrifice; and when an apostate Jew came forward to do so, 
Mattathias in his zeal rushed forward, slew him and the gen- 
eral Apelles, and overthrew the idol altar. He then fled 
(168 B. C.) to the mountains with his sons, and there they 
were joined by others. The enemy, knowing their scruples 
in reference to the Sabbath, made an attack on them on a cer- 
tain Sabbath, and slew many of them, since the people would 
not violate the Law by fighting on this day. Upon this 
Mattathias gave command that thereafter, if it was necessary, 
they could fight on the Sabbath. 

This incident indicates the spirit of these people. Men 
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imbued with such a high moral and religious spirit, when 
aroused by persecution to the defense of their country and 
religion, prove formidable adversaries. ‘There could only be 
one natural outcome to such a contest, that was freedom. 

In 167 B. C., Mattathias died and was succeeded by his 
son Judas surnamed Maccabeus. He carried on the war with 
vigor, and was enabled to gain possession of Jerusalem, 165 
B. C., in consequence of a great victory over Lysias, general 
of Antiochus. He thoroughly purified the Temple on the 
25th of the month Chisleu; then followed a feast for eight days. 
In 164 Antiochus died, but the war was carried on under his 
son Antiochus Eupator. He was slain by Demetrius, 162, 
who succeeded him. He sent an army against Judas and at- 
tempted to enter into negotiations with him and his brothers. 
Not being able to get them into his power, as they were too 
cautious for him, he treacherously slew sixty of the Scribes 
sent as a delegation to him by their brethren. In 161, Judas 
gained a great victory over Nicanor, general of Demetrius, 
but soon after this, in the same year, he was defeated and 
slain by Bacchides. He was succeeded by his youngest 
brother Jonathan, ‘‘The Wary,” who gained success for his 
party, Bacchides being compelled to come to terms with him, 
158 B. C. After various conflicts he was treacherously slain 
by Tryphon, 144 B. C., who was jealous of his influence and 
feared that he would prove an obstacle to his designs on the 
throne of Syria. 

His brother Simon succeeded him, and was able to keep 
the Syrians in check. In 138 B. C. he made terms of agree- 
ment with Demetrius II., who acknowledged the independence 
of the Jews. In 135 B. C. he was assassinated by his son- 
in-law. John Hyrcanus, one of his sons, succeeded him, and 
carried on the defense, being at length successful. He died 
in 105 B. C., and his son Aristobulus I. followed him. He 
was the first of this house to assume the title of king. 
Alexander Jannaeus, a born soldier, next came to the throne, 
and on his death, 79 B. C. his widow Alexandra succeeded 
him, and reigned till the year 70 B. C. 

But the glory of the period had already departed. Intoler- 
ance and corruption arose to mar the splendid achievements 
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of the early Maccabean heroes. We are not, however, to 
lose sight of the heroism of those who offered their lives so 
readily for their country and religion, and this in the face of 
fearful odds. 

Now it is just such experiences as these that call forth the 
deepest feelings of a people in poetry and song, and so it is 
asked, would it not be wonderful if this struggle had left no 
trace of itself in the religious songs of the Temple? Is it not 
reasonable that we should have some Psalms in our collection 
dating from this period? 

Let us now examine the arguments of those who answer 
this question in the negative. 

I. It is said that the Canon was closed before the Macca- 
bean period, and so no Psalms could have come in at so late 
a date. 

In reply it is said that there is nothing to show that the 
Canon was actually closed before the times of the Maccabees. 
This brings up the question of the Canon. As the question 
when the Canon began to be collected does not concern us 
here, we shall not take it up. All the authorities agree that 
its formation was a gradual process. 

We know that in all probability the Canon of the Old 
Testament in the time of Christ was the same as we have it 
now. So the Canon must have been closed some time before 
this, and that is about as definite a conclusion as we can ar- 
rive at. The earliest external evidence to the collection as a 
whole is found in the prologue to the Greek translation of the 
Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), where ‘‘ the Law and the 
Prophets, and the rest of the books” are referred to. But 
this does not show that the collection was closed at that time. 
The date of this translation is given by Murray as about the 
middle of the second century B. C.* 

The persecution of Antiochus resulted in giving the Jews 
a higher conception of the value of the books of the Old 
Testament. From 1 Macc. 1: 56ff., we learn that the king 
sought out the books of the law and burnt them, and that the 
possession of one of these books was considered a capital 


*See Driver’s Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
pp. xxiiiff. 
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crime. So as far as the Scriptures are concerned, this perse- 
cution must have rendered them more precious to the pious 
Jews, and have directed their attention more closely to them ; 
and so in 2 Macc. 2: 14, it is stated that Judas made a collec- 
tion of all the Sacred Writings, which were lost. This is a 
significant statement. 

There seems no reasonable ground for saying that the 
Canon was closed before the Maccabean period, because we 
do not have sufficient data to determine this.* In fact many 
regard the book of Daniel in its present form as a production 
of this period. If this be so, there can certainly be no objec- 
tion to Maccabean Psalms so far as external grounds are 
concerned. 

It has been stated that the decision of the Maccabean 
Psalm question is the chief factor in settling the date when 
the Canon was closed. In other words, we have two un- 
known quantities, and so are unable to use one of them to 
solve the other. 

2. Another objection to Maccabean Psalms is brought for- 
ward from the Septuagint. In this translation we have the 
Psalter just about as it is in the Hebrew version. Now, it is 
maintained by some that the Septuagint was translated be- 
fore the time of the Maccabees. If this be so, it ends the 
Maccabean hypothesis. But here, as in the question of the 
Canon, there is much uncertainty. The history of this 
translation is involved in obscurity, though Jewish tradition 
is not wanting in its fanciful stories as to its origin. We can 
thus set this objection aside without further consideration. 

3. Another argument against Maccabean Psalms is from 
1 Chron. 16. But this is also an unsatisfactory argument, as 
the others already noticed, though Ewald attaches much 
weight to it. In this chapter is found a Psalm, which is 
made up from extracts from several Psalms,+ which are now 
found in the Psalter and ending (v. 36) with the concluding 
doxology of the Fourth Book of the Psalter (Ps. 106: 48). 
And so on the supposition that the doxology was not added 


* See Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 365. 


+Cf. 1 Chron. 16: 8-22 with Psalm 105: 1-15 ; 1 Chron. 16: 23-33 with Psalm 
96 : 2-13; 1 Chron. 16: 34-36 with Psalm 106 : 47-48. 
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until the whole Psalter had been completed and divided into 
books, it is argued that the Book of the Psalms, as we have 
it, must have been closed before the time of the Chronicler, 
and if so it excludes the possibility of Maccabean Psalms. 

But here again, we have to deal with much uncertainty, 
some maintaining that Chronicles has the original copy, and 
that the Psalter has borrowed from it. The Chronicler com- 
poses a song fora ‘‘past that is dead.” Others, as Reuss, 
consider the whole passage (verses 8-36) as a subsequent in- 
terpolation. We do not have enough evidence to determine 
the question positively. And so if it can be shown on 
internal grounds that some Psalms can be most naturally ex- 
plained by referring them to the period of this struggle, this 
passage in 1 Chron. 16: 8-36 is not of sufficient weight to 
forbid us assigning them to this later date. 

Before beginning a consideration of special Psalms, it may 
be well to notice the three positions that different critics hold 
on this question. 

1. That represented by Ewald, Bleek, Hengstenberg. 
Of these, let us take Ewald as a representative. He believes 
that there were different collections of the Psalms, by differ- 
ent men, each collection being made independently. The 
first of these collections was probably made in the tenth 
century B.C. The last, embracing Psalms go-150, was made 
at the earliest times of the New Jerusalem. He thinks that 
the whole history of the Canon is opposed to Maccabean 
Psalms, and that there can be little doubt that the whole of 
the present Psalter was taken into the Canon before the end 
of the fifth century B. C. This is confirmed by 2 Macc. 
2: 13, where it is stated that Nehemiah made a collection of 
writings including those of David. He lays great stress on 
the argument from 1 Chron. 16: 8-36, which we have already 
alluded to. Ewald is one of the most uncompromising oppo- 
nents of the Maccabean hypothesis. 

2. The position taken by Hitzig, Olshausen, Graetz, 
Cheyne. Of this school of critics let us take Olshausen as 
representative. The reference in many of the Psalms is to 
the Congregation of Israel, not to individuals. From the 
beginning they were designed for public worship. It is seen 
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that very few contain specific historical references. This is 
not to be wondered at, considering their purpose for liturgi- 
cal use. Viewing the collection as a whole, we find a 
similarity running through it, both as to its form and the 
condition of the nation. Israel has not only to struggle 
against outside enemies, but against the enemies of Jehovah 
within. And in some places these two are so indentified that 
it is difficult to determine whether the reference is to the for- 
eigners or to the wicked within the nation itself. Taking 
this view, there is only one time in the history of the nation 
when these conditions hold true, and that is in the persecu- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes. Not only the general, but also 
the particular, representations in the Psalms are answered in 
this period of history. 

In reference to the history of the origin of the collection 
perhaps it is as follows:— (1) The early Israelitish songs 
with but few exceptions were crowded out in the Maccabean 
period, by those which would more exactly express the sen- 
ment of the pious Israelites. (2) The first three books 
contain songs which refer to the early and most unhappy 
period of the struggle with Syria. Among these, however, 
are several Psalms which must be pre-exilic, and refer to the 
kings, e. g., Psalms 2, 20, 21. (3) This gradual growth of 
the Psalter may have continued to the time of John Hyrcanus; 
up to the first years of his reign some of the Psalms seem to 
go, and perhaps the collection was brought to a close by him. 

The view of Olshausen shows to what an extreme criticism 
may be carried, and how a theory may be built up on but 
slight foundation. His whole theory has been built up on 
the alleged conflicts between the righteous and the wicked; 
but as Ewald points out, these words are found not only in 
Job and Proverbs, but also in the prophetical writings. 
Graetz, who belongs to the same school as Olshausen, also 
acknowledges that the opposition of the righteous and wicked 
cannot be considered a strong enough argument, since this 
existed also in the earlier pre-exilic period. 

3. We next notice a class, representad by such commen- 
tators as Delitzsch and Perowne, who on this question take a 
middle position between the two classes already considered. 
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Their position can be briefly stated. The history of the 
Canon does not exclude the possibility of Maccabean Psalms, 
although 1 Chron. 16: 36 shows that in the time of the 
Chronicler the Psalter as a whole was divided into five parts; 
still it might remain open for later insertions. But if there 
are Maccabean Psalms in the Psalter, they must be few, be- 
cause they must have been inserted in a collection already 
arranged. The history of the Canon is also against it. 

Delitzsch thinks that, granting the possibility of Maccabean 
Psalms, there could have been none after the time of Judas, 
since the Maccabean movement degenerated from his time. 
That it is morally impossible, from all that we know of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, that he could have been the author of the 
first and second Psalms, as Hitzig maintains, or that he 
closed the Canon. 

Having considered the main external arguments on this 
question, it remains to consider some of the more probable 
Maccabean Psalms, taking the position of Delitzsch and 
Perowne that this question is an open one.* 


PSALM 44. 


This Psalm is supposed by many authorities, including 
Calvin, to refer to the Maccabean times. 
The following particulars are to be kept in mind: (a) 


*The attention of the reader is called to the latest utterances of Prof. 
Cheyne on this question in the Bampton Lectures for 1889, which have been 
recently published (The Crigin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, by T. 
K. Cheyne, M. A., D. D. Thos. Whittaker, New York. 1891.) This is prob- 
ably the best work in English on the Psalms from the radical standpoint. He 
starts with Books IV. and V. of the Psalter and seeks to determine the dates 
of the different Psalms contained in them, and then argues back from these to 
the dates of the earlier Psalm collections. The result he arrives at is that all 
the Psalms except the 18th are post-exilic. His tests for Maccabean Psalms 
are as follows :—‘‘(1) some fairly distinct allusions to Maccabean circum- 
stances ; (2) an uniquely strong church feeling ; (3) a special intensity of mon- 
theistic faith ; (4) an ardor of gratitude for a wondrous deliverance.” (pp. 16 
and 95.) This latter test has to be modified in the case of the Psalms (e. g. 44, 
74, and 79) which refers to the earlier and more unhappy portion of this 
period. According to these criteria he assigns the following Psalms to this 
period :—20, 21, 33, 44, 60, 61, 63, 74, 79, 83, 101, 108, 115-118, 135-138, 145- 
147?, 148-150. Prof. Cheyne’s treatment of the subject is very interesting and 
suggestive, but after a careful consideration of his work, the writer does not 
feel justified in accepting his conclusions. The facts he has presented do not 
seem sufficiently to warrant the radical opinions he has adopted. 
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The conquest of the Promised Land is represented here as in 
the distant past, ‘‘in the days of old” (v. 1). (b) The period 
is one of great national misfortune. The people are hard 
pressed by their enemies. (c) These misfortunes are not the 
manifestations of a Divine judgment, on account of the sins 
of the nation (vs. 17 and 18). The nation was loyal in its 
worship to Jehovah. 

It is maintained that in these particulars this Psalm har- 
monizes well with the Maccabean times. The following are 
some of the arguments in favor of this view: (1) There is 
no time known, previous to the exile, when it was true that 
the people did not ‘‘spread forth their hands to a strange 
god” (v. 20). And so it is referred by some to the expedi- 
tion of Antiochus against Jerusalem on his return from 
Egypt, and the slaughter of the Jews at that time. Other 
situations in the Maccabean times, as after the death of Judas, 
have been thought more in harmony with the spirit of the 
Psalm. This fact we know, that during the Maccabean 
period the nation was free from idolatry, and yet underwent 
great suffering. (2) Vs. 11 and 12 of this Psalm harmonize 
well with 2 Macc., 5: 11ff., where it is stated that forty 
thousand of the Jews were slain and as many more taken and 
sold. Others, however, think the language of these verses 
is not to be taken literally, but as language natural to poetry, 
e. g., Cheyne. (3) In the passage vs. 17-22 the expression 
‘« for thy sake are we killed all the day long” (vs. 22, cf. Jer. 
15:15; Is. 66: 5) seems to refer to a religious persecution, 
and that the people were martyrs for their faith. This har- 
monizes best with the Maccabean times, since this was the 
only period, so far as we know, in which the nation asa 
whole so suffered. In reply to this, it is said that the lan- 
guage of v. 22 may not refer to a religious persecution, as it 
could refer equally well to any sufferings endured in the ser- 
vice of God (cf. 1 Sam. 17: 45, Is. 10: off., 36: 18ff., 37: 4, 
10ff), Further, this hostility to Israel on account of their 
exclusiveness, existed all along. The persecution in the 
time of Antiochus was only the culmination of this spirit of 
hostility. On the other hand, we may say, even dn this sup- 
position, it is hard to find a time previous to the Maccabean 
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period when the language of verse 18, ‘‘Our heart is not 
turned back, neither have our steps declined from thy way;” 
could with propriety be applied to the nation as a whole. 
(4) The spirit of conscious innocence set forth in this Psalm 
can be most satisfactorily explained by the situation of the 
‘‘Saints’”’ who fell as martyrs in the Maccabean struggle. 
In 1 Macc. 1: 64, asin this Psalm, we find their lament over 
the misfortunes God was bringing on them in his wrath. 

This Psalm has been assigned to other periods in Jewish 
history as follows:—(1) Ewald places it in the times of post- 
exilic Jerusalem. But a great objection to this date is that 
we have no record in this period of any disaster that would 
naturally call out such a Psalm. And so Delitzsch says that 
this view is inadmissible. (2) Tholuck refers this Psalm to 
the time of Jehoiachin (2 Chron. 36:9 cf. Jer. 22: 20-30; 
Ezek. 19). But this time seems equally inappropriate. (3) 
Others assign it to the time of Jehoshaphat. Others, again, 
think its contents favor the early part of Jehoram’s reign, 
when there was no idolatry in the land, yet the people 
were subjected to misfortunes. The Philistines and Arabs 
(2 Chron. 21: 16ff cf. Joel 1: 2-8) made an inroad into 
Judah and Jerusalem and not only ransacked the city but 
also sold the captives to the Greeks. But the reply is made 
to this, that this was a well merited punishment for their sins 
during this reign. The view that this Psalm was written at 
a later date, in reference to this occasion, seems equally in- 
admissible, as the language evidently refers to a present 
condition,—the people have but recently suffered a defeat. 
(4) This Psalm has also been assigned to the Syro-Ammon- 
itish war in the time of David (cf. Psalm 60, which Delitzsch 
assigns to the same period). When David was contending 
with the Syrians, the Edomites came down and from 1 
Kings 11: 15 it is evident that they caused much bloodshed. 
And so it is thought by some that this Psalm was called forth 
by these distressing circumstances, before the Edomites were 
overthrown. 

But a strong objection against these views is this: The 
language of the Psalm seems to imply more than a sudden 
attack, such as these were. The language rather implies a 
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more serious and lasting misfortune. It is not enough to say 
that the Jewish people were so conscious of the Divine elec- 
tion, and of salvation resulting from it, that even a small 
defeat made a great impression on them. The language of 
the Psalm implies more than an ordinary disaster, unless 
there is a very great exaggeration of statement. But this 
argument from poetical exaggeration is often a convenient 
method of avoiding a difficulty, and while we must make due 
allowance for this element in a poetic description, we are not 
to carry the principle too far. So, all things considered, it 
seems most reasonable to refer this Psalm to the times of the 
Maccabean struggle. There is no other period that answers 
so well to the condition of affairs described in it. Calvin 
says that it is very clear that it was composed by another 
person than by David. We have the tradition that this 
Psalm was used as a daily lament in the time of the Macca- 
bees. The Levites daily ascended the pulpit and uttered the 
cry: ‘*Awake, why sleepest thou, O Lord!” (v. 23), This 
shows, at least, that this Psalm was considered very suitable 
to express the feelings of the people in their distress. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB IN OTHER LITERATURES. II. 


By Rev. GEORGE S. GOODSPEED, PH. D., 


Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ills. 


It must be confessed that the comparisons which have thus 
far been made with the writings of the ancient East lack 
certainty and helpfulness because of the scantiness of the 
literature of those people and our almost complete ignorance 
of literary life and the possibilities of literary intercourse. 
A wider and more satisfactory prospect opens in the compari- 
son of other literatures which are fuller and better known. 
Here the task is one of selection, and the first of Occidental 
literatures, first both chronologically and geographically, 
meeting us as we journey westward, is the Greek. Among 
all its products, marvellous in form and in thought, we select 
a masterpiece of tragedy, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 
Perhaps something ought to be said of Odysseus, the much 
enduring man, whose experiences partially resemble those of 
the Hebrew sufferer. Above all others, however, Prome- 
theus, as the tragedy represents him, is the Greek Job. We 
may begin with a brief outline of the work, as it runs parallel 
with Job. 

The drama opens with Prometheus captive, bound fast in 
fetters to a rock in the Scythian wilderness, set to suffer un- 
told tortures at the command of almighty Zeus. Here is Job’s 
case in its essential elements. He struggles with fate, con- 
scious of having done nothing adequate to so great penalties. 
He declares, ‘‘ Yes, it was through my giving privileges to 
mortals that [ became fixed, wretch that I am, in these 
bonds . . . Iobtained by stealth the source of fire 
. . . . . Which has proved to mankind the teacher of 
every art and their great resource. Such were my crimes 
and such was the penalty—to be fastened up here in fetters.” 
Hereupon come some visitors, the chorus of nymphs, daugh- 
ters of Oceanus and then Oceanus himself, who act the part 
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of Job’s comforters to him, at first condoling, then finding 
fault with him, bidding him submit to his well-deserved fate, 
chiding his rash talk, saying ‘‘ Those who submit to neces- 
sity are wise.”’ Prometheus, like Job, is nettled almost 
beyond endurance by their cold comfort and bursts forth, 
on worshiping, praying, cringing . . . . . why, 
I care less about Zeus than nothing; let him do his worst.”’ 
Just at this point enters one whom we may call the Greek 
Elihu, Hermes the messenger and representative of Zeus, 
who begins thus: ‘‘ You, the mighty genius, you that are too 
bitterly bitter, you who sinned against the gods 

I address you.” He pours such oil on the troubled waters 
as this. ‘‘ Have the sense, oh foolish one, do have the sense 
at last, to take the right view of your present suffering,” and 
threatens him with awful calamities if he continues obdurate. 
Whereupon Prometheus replies, ‘‘ You tease me to no pur- 
pose . . . Never let it enter your mind that I through 
fear of the resolution of Zeus will become woman-hearted 
and humbly supplicate that greatly-detested one with femi- 
nine uplifting of hands . .. . . . . Wherefore let 
there be hurled at me the doubly-pointed zigzag lightning; 
let the upper air be convulsed with thunder and the rack of 
wild winds; may the earth be made to quake from its foun- 
dations . . . . And a wave of the sea with its ruffian 
foam be heaped together upon the path of the stars. Yea, 
may he catch up aloft and hurl my body into murky Tartarus 
with irresistible sweep; do what he may, he can riever make 
me die.”” Thus the drama leaves him in the midst of the 
tempest whose wrath he has invited. Like as in the climax 
of Job, the Almighty’s storm bursts upon him. 

It must be acknowledged that the parallel is in some re- 
spects remarkably close. It becomes more so when we 
remember that this tragedy is but a fragment of the Greek 
poet’s conception. Originally there were three dramas, of 
which this is the central one. The first was supposed to 
represent the occasion which brought down the wrath of Zeus 
upon Prometheus, corresponding to the prologue of Job. The 
third was to describe the restoration of Prometheus to the 
favor of Zeus, his repentance and forgiveness, including the 
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pardon of the race of man. How Prometheus was subdued 
we do not know, much as we would like to obtain the poet’s 
conception. But, is it too much to conjecture that even as 
the majesty of Jehovah overwhelmed the soul of Job, so the 
indomitable spirit of the Titan yielded, yet without disgrace, 
to the omnipotence of the Olympian lord. The purpose of 
Aeschylus, like that of the author of Job, was to broaden the 
thoughts of men about God, to exalt the majesty of right,— 
daring to maintain that even the Almighty himself cannot 
disregard it and without justice overwhelm the dauntless 
spirit. Relentless Fate, destitute of moral quality, which his 
generation deified, and at whose decree they shuddered, he 
clothes in the garments of righteousness. The highest divine 
must be essentially just. If Zeus is unrighteous he will fall. 
Indeed, so daring and indomitable is Prometheus in his de- 
fiance, that the emphasis seems at times to pass over from 
him and his woes to the threatened cloud of impending dis- 
aster which is to overwhelm Zeus and hisdominion. The 
destinies of the divine, not of the human, are trembling in 
the balance. As Mozley says, ‘‘Sustained by an unerring 
foresight which resides like reason in his nature, Prometheus 
sees far too clearly the day when Jove shall bend to him, to 
think of any other course than simply waiting where he 
is and living out his time.” All this is absent in Job, 
while we miss also in the tragedy that element of pathos so 
manifest in the Hebrew poem which represents the sufferer 
as clinging, while he raves, to the very arm that smites him. 
Indeed, the Greek divinity as conceived by Aeschylus falls 
far short of the Hebrew Jehovah. The Greek could render 
impotent or destroy the old, and had not the spiritual insight 
and power to body forth a new conception that should perma- 
nently attract and satisfy the human heart. 

In advancing from Greek to English literature we enter 
upon a field which differs from the others which we have ex- 
amined in many particulars, and pass from writers who in the 
nature of the case could know nothing of Job to those who 
are more or less intimately acquainted with this book. The 
catalogue of those who have been influenced by it is too long 
even to enumerate. It is certainly curious to find that the 
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eminent apostle of common-sense, Benjamin Franklin, was 
enamored of this highly imaginative Hebrew poem, and en- 
tertained a project of preparing a new version which would 
be more agreeable to the common people. We may be thank- 
ful that he did not carry the project into execution, if we are 
to judge from the following sample emendation. For Satan’s 
question which reads in the old version ‘‘ Doth Job serve God 
for naught ?” Franklin would substitute «‘ Does your Majesty 
imagine that Job’s good conduct is the effect of mere personal 
attachment and affection?” 

Shakespeare seems to have been familiar with Job, as, in- 
deed, he is with everything in heaven and earth. For 
curiosity’s sake a glance may be given at some verbal 
resemblances. The name of the man of Uz is mentioned in 
two plays, and, strangely enough, each time it is Falstaff 
who is likened to this saint of old, probably by way of con- 
trast. It is the poverty of Job which is emphasized. Doubt- 
less the thought had crystallized into a popular proverb. In 
the second part of Henry IV. Act I, Scene II, Falstaff says: 

‘‘T am as poor as Job, my lord, but not as patient.” 
and in ‘‘Merry Wives,” Act V, Scene V, the same lusty 
gentleman is said to be 


‘« As slanderous as Satan, 
And as poor as Job, 
And as wicked as his wife.” 


We may compare Job 6: 4, ‘‘ The arrows of the Almighty 
are within me,” with Shakespeare’s quotation, ‘‘ The slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” Job cursing his day may 
be compared with Constance in King John, 

‘‘ What hath this day deserved, what hath it done? 
That it in golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week.” 
We may compare also Job’s ‘‘ When the morning stars sang 
together’”’ with Shakespeare’s 
‘There is not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in its motion like an angel sings 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim.” 
Can we not well imagine that the following passage from the 
English dramatist was founded upon recollections of Job 
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‘«When the searching eye of heaven 
That lights this lower world is hid behind the globe, 
Then thieves and robbers range about unseen. 
But when from under this terrestrial ball 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines, 
Then murders, treasons and detested sins, 
The cloak of night being plucked from off their backs 
Stand bare and naked, trembling at themselves.” 


‘« Those that rebel against the light 
In the night he is as the thief 
In the dark they dig through houses 
They shut themselves up in the daytime 
For the morning is to them even as the shadow of death.” 
As well as upon the following gorgeous description : 


Hast thou, since thy days began, commanded the morning, 
And taught the day-spring his place, 

That he should lay hold of the spirits of the earth, 

And the wicked be shaken out of it? 

But the great questions of the Book of Job are not un- 
touched by the poet. Shakespeare’s Job is Hamlet, the 
sunshine of whose sky is clouded not at all by physical suf- 
fering but by the agonies of a mental and moral struggle; 
who finds himself in a world not, indeed, made miserable by 
degradation, poverty and pain, but polluted by lust and 
crime, (and that too among those bound to him by family 
affections,) and made horrid by the necessity laid upon him, 
as the destined minister of vengeance, a deed from which 
his nature revolts. Both are poems of thought. Both face 
fundamental problems of life. Both ask what is the meaning 
of human existence and its end. Hamlet’s question arises in 
view of man’s real god-likeness and fitness for noble things 
in contrast with his apparent bondage to confusion and bit- 
terness. Job sends forth his anguished cry from a heart 
ardently aspiring after God, hoping against hope in the One 
Whom ‘though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” Ham- 
let would force the life problem to yield its solution to 
thought and reason—and fails. He is driven to intellectual 
and moral distraction. ‘The way by which he arrives at that 
dreary goal enhances his anguish and increases his confusion. 
Edgar Quinet has said that he knows ‘nothing more pro- 
found than to have made absolute doubt depend on the neces- 
sity of doubting one’s mother.”” The mind entangles the will 
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in the logic of contradictions, closes up the springs of action, 
moralizes where it should master, and at last stings itself 
with the poison which it has itself distilled from the very be- 
liefs and conceptions which should support life. Job, while 
all is dark to the keenest search of the mind, pierces his way 
through the gloom and, rising on wings of undaunted confi- 
dence in his Maker and Redeemer, finds at last, not indeed 
the solution which reason craves, but the peace and satisfac- 
tion of a heart-vision of his God. 

Apart from the order of time, it would doubtless be proper 
in considering the writings which most resemble and have 
drawn largely from the Book of Job to begin our survey with 
Milton. Cheyne declares that he ‘‘is the only poet who 
seems to have absorbed Job.”” It was to have been expected 
that one so filled with the spirit of the Old Testament, as 
well as so familiar with its phraseology, would show in his 
works many results of that familiarity. This poem would be 
especially dear to him whose lofty mind concerned itself with 
high things, whose strong and fertile imagination might find 
congenial food in its abounding imagery, and whose personal 
experiences resembled those of Job and often found suitable 
expression in his bold questionings and bitter complaints. 
Only a few of the many striking likenesses of expression can 
be referred to. The beautiful strain of the Nativity Hymn, 

‘Such music as ’tis said 
Before was never made 
But when of old the sons of morning sang.” 


the snatch from Lycidas, 
‘‘ Under the opening eyelids of the morn ;” 
the phrases from ‘‘ Paradise Lost”’ 


‘The pleiades before him danced 
Shedding sweet influence” 
‘‘Behemoth, biggest born of earth upheaved 
His vastness ” 
‘*No light, but rather darkness visible” 
‘That sea beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest.” 
all these and more are part of the spoils which Milton has 
taken from the Hebrew poet. 
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The description of Death in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Book II, as 


‘*the other shape 
If shape it might be called that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint or limb, 
Or substance might be called that shadow seemed” 


recalls Eliphaz’s ‘‘ spirit” that ‘‘passed” . . . ‘‘Itstood 
still but I could not discern the appearance thereof; a form 
was before mine eyes.”’ While the further touch of Milton 
‘* What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on,” 
brings back Bildad’s ‘‘ He shall be brought unto the king of 
terrors.” 
But we must hasten from form to content, tothought. We 
do not find in Milton’s work, from this point of view, any 
such close relation to Job as in the ‘‘ Prometheus” and 
‘‘Hamlet.” It is true that ‘‘ Paradise Lost” is a Theodicy 
with a central purpose ‘‘to justify the ways of God to men.” 
Both poems venture into spiritual regions and ‘‘chronicle in 
symbolical form transactions of a spiritual world.” But 
‘‘ Paradise Lost” centers about no person. Milton’s Satan, 
however similar he seems to be in superficial respects to the 
tempter of Job, is yet in essence widely different. ‘He is,” 
to use the words of another,* ‘‘not the principle of malignity 
or of the abstract love of evil’—much less, we may add on 
the other hand, regarded as one of Jehovah’s satellites— 
‘‘but, of the abstract love of power, of pride, of self-will 
personified, to which last principles all other good and evil 
and even his own are subordinate.’”’ He is the archangel 
ruined,— 
_ “of regal port 
But faded splendor wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanor seems the prince of hell.” 
A thoughtful reader may detect in the portrayal of Satan 
in the Book of Job a subtle element of humor. This element 
was recognized and emphasized in the work of the great 
German poet to whom we now turn. It is in Goethe’s 
‘‘Faust” that the figure of Satan, as the prologue of Job 
represents him, reappears in Mephistopheles. He is there 
drawn at fuller length and apparently with his enjoyment of 
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a detective activity among men, grown with the lapse of 
the centuries into a positive passion for tempting mortals. 
Among the heavenly assembly walks this angelic demon 
thus familiarly addressing the Lord: 
‘* Since thou, O Lord, dost visit us once more 
To ask how things are going on, and since 
You have received me kindly heretofore 
I venture to the levee of my prince. 

Nothing of suns and worlds have I to say, 

I only see how men fret on their day. 

The little god of earth is still the same old clay.” 


And when the Lord calls his attention to Faust whom he as- 
serts to be his servant, Mephistopheles offers to wager that he 
can lead Faust astray. The Lord gives him into his hands 
and Mephistopheles gleefully replies: 


‘* Oh, in what triumph shall I crow at winning. 
Dust he shall eat and eat with pleasure yet 
Like that first snake in my poor heraldry 
Who has been eating it from the beginning.” 
The Lord explains his course in thus recognizing Satan 
among his servants, saying 
‘* My work demands such. 
In indolent enjoyment man would live ; 
And this companion whom I therefore give 
Goads, urges, drives—is devil and cannot rest.” 


Then the assembly closes and Mephistopheles goes about his 
business deigning to speak in a truly handsome way of the 
Lord. 


‘IT am very glad to have it in my power 
To see him now and then; he is so civil 

I rather like our good, old governor— 
Think only of his speaking to the devil !” 
Such a Satan has descended far below Milton’s «‘ Prince of 
hell;” yet, old as the world has grown, and developed as he 
has doubtless become along his peculiar line, how near he is 
to Job’s Satan! It is, indeed, with strange interest that we 
behold a poet of this century finding in this ancient concep- 
tion of a book of Hebrew wisdom the appropriate representa- 
tion, at least in germ, of the modern type of the principle 

of evil. 

But the resemblances of these two poems are not limited 
to Satan and Mephistopheles. Faust is in essence the German 
Job. Here is the same old question, ‘‘ What is the secret of 
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lifep—Where is wisdom found?’—‘‘What is the place of 
understanding?” Faust, weary of study that comes to 
naught, will let himself seek the solution of this problem 
through submission to evil. Great as he is in intellect, he 
deliberately abuses and despises intellect. It has led him 
nowhere, it has availed him nothing. His first step down 
from the heights of real knowledge is onto the low level of 
curiosity. Thence he sinks into the slough of lust; and 
while the genius of the poet clothes him even there with cer- 
tain not ignoble gleams of aspiration, out of these depths he 
fails to rise. Job as we know forced his way through to the 
light by an up-leaping effort of trust. Faust will descend to 
hell in order to rise to heaven, but alas for him! none ever 
traversed that mighty separating gulf. We will not refuse to 
hope that, in the words which the poet puts into the mouth 
of the Lord, 
“ Still his will is right 
And he who reared the tree and knows the clime, 
Will seek and find fair fruit in fitting time.” 


This comparative study of the Book of Job suggests some 
remarks in the way of summing up. 

1. The style of this book, its marvelous force and beauty 
of expressions, its figures and epithets, descriptions of man 
and nature, all these have exercised great influence upon the 
chief poets and prose-writers of later literatures that have 
come under its influence. The greatest of them have not 
thought it beneath them to borrow its golden, gleaming 
phrases, while of the author we may say again with Cheyne 
‘‘in one department his originality is nothing less than 
Homeric; his colloquies are the fountain-head from which 
the great river of philosophic poetry took its origin.”’ 

2. The problems of this book have also been pondered 
over by the deepest thinkers in all ages among men; the 
Greek, the German have all repeated its questions, but none 
has equalled the answer which is given in this, the eldest 
brother of them all. Aeschylus leaves his Prometheus sink- 
ing beneath the tempest, though unconquered yet over- 
whelmed; Hamlet follows reason and loses his way; Goethe 
lets his Faust search for life’s meaning under the guidance of 
Mephistopheles, but he finds a worse thing than darkness. 
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Edgar Quinet in one of his most subtle and eloquent pas- 
sages has said: 

‘The life of the human race in its moments of trial can be 
summed up in these principal figures, Job, Prometheus, 
Hamlet, Faust. We have in them the whole history of the 
heart of man fighting with religion. It is easy to see that in 
each book skepticism becomes harder and harder and that 
each presents an alternative in the struggle between the 
wisdom of man and the wisdom of God. But whatever may 
be the sadness or even the disorder of these poems we all 
take the deepest interest in them. We love to follow these 
proud intelligences into the abysses into which they have 
fallen; we would call to them and would ask them what they 
have found, or heard, or perceived in those unfathomable 
regions; but our voices only repeat themselves, and the 
echos of the great minds of the Hebrew prophet, of Aeschylus, 
of Shakespeare, as they return one upon the other, enable us 
to form some idea of the profundity of the problem in which 
they have been engulfed. And yet, all skepticism is not 
sterile. There is a fruitful doubt as there is a fruitful grief; 
for doubt is the instrument of the truth and this is the 
reason why it is indestructible.” 

Let us in one respect correct Quinet’s judgment and re- 
member that Job alone through suffering in spite of rebellous 
words holds fast by God, appeals from God to God, and finds 
at last though with self-reproach and bitter humiliation the 
beatific vision. After winding our way through the desert 
and gardens of the thoughts of other wise men we come back 
to this word of inspiration, if not satisfied yet trustful, made 
willing to wait and to accept ‘‘the fear of the Lord as wis- 
dom” and to ‘‘ depart from evil as understanding.” 

Has not Carlyle said wisely of it, ‘‘I call that [book] one 
of the grandest things ever written with pen. A noble book, 
all men’s book. It is our first, oldest statement of the never- 
ending problem—man’s destiny and God’s ways with him 
here inthe earth. .-. . . There is the seeing eye, the 
mildly understanding heart. Sublime sorrow, sublime recon- 
ciliation; oldest choral melody as of the heart of mankind— 
so soft, and great; as the summer midnight, as the world 
with its seas and stars.” 
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PETER’S LIFE AND HIS FIRST EPISTLE. 


Doctrine is only valuable as it is enforced by life, because 
life is doctrine’s own best interpreter. Teaching becomes 
truly of interest only as it is seen reflected in a life. Biog- 
taphers tell us that we can know a man through his letters; 
yet his letters must be read in the light of his life. Each is 
made plain by the light that the other reflects. 

When we study Peter’s First Epistle (whatever may be our 
conclusion about the Second) we must be struck with the 
clear imprint of known facts and characteristics of the 
Apostle’s life, upon the style and character of the Epistle. 
At some points, as we read, we are constrained to stop and 
say, How like the Galilean Simon! at other points, How the 
leaven of Jesus has done its work! For the contrasts are as 
marked as the coincidences. Let us look at Peter’s First 
Epistle, with reference to what we know of his life. There 
is here, of course, ample room for fancy, yet we believe that 
by such a survey the Epistle, both in its thought and in its 
expression, must stand out for us in a renewed freshness and 
a clearer light. 

I. Peter the Old. If the Epistle be examined to find the 
Peter that was born, the native ‘‘rock”’ as hewn from the 
quarry, we shall find him. Christianity does not change 
the content of man’s personality, but rather the intent of 
his life. Peter’s strong personality, which could not but 
impress itself on all he might do or say, is clearly marked in 
the Epistle. It presents a conciseness and force of style 
which well comport with the nature of the man. Its tone is 
that of a practical, zealous spirit. There is a blunt force in 
the style that shows a strong, rugged character behind it. 
The Gospels show Peter to have been an impulsive man. He 
could not but make his feelings known; nor did he hesitate 
in doing so. Few epistles that have come down to us show 
more real feeling than this one. Peter was a man that could 
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love deeply one whom he loved—he was an affectionate man.* 
His dislikes, also, might be quite as marked. The question: 
‘«Lord, how often shall my brother sin against me and I for- 
give him?” shows the nature of some of Peter’s struggles. 
At the time when he said, ‘‘ Lord, with thee I am ready to 
go to prison and to death,” he really meant it; the words 
were an enthusiastic outburst of an affectionate nature—one 
ruggedly tender. His bitter weeping over the denial; his 
cold plunge in the lake that chilly morning to salute his 
Lord, show the fervor and tenderness of his heart. We see 
the same traits plainly in the Epistle. It breathes tender- 
ness and affection. Such expressions as ‘‘ Beloved,” ‘‘ dearly 
beloved, I beseech you,” ‘‘Salute one another with a kiss of 
love,” and his kindly exhortations to affectionate relations 
between husband and wife, master and servant, are marked 
features of the Epistle, It is true, there is a difference be- 
tween John’s way of breathing love in his first Epistle and 
Peter’s way of doing so. John’s is that of a man who might 
not find it hard to love everybody. Peter could love some 
ardently, but had /earned to love everybody. John shows in 
his Epistle a heart that was lovingly tender, as if through a 
natural maturity; Peter, a heart that by hard blows had been 
bruised to tenderness. Peter enjoins ‘‘loving one another 
as brethren,” and being ‘fervent in your love of one 
another.” John puts it, ‘‘ Little children, love one another.” 
We can fee/ the difference. 

Peter’s boldness of former days takes, in the Epistle, the 
form of a courageous rebuke of carnality, and of firm exhor- 
tation that the brethren live no longer in fleshly lust. 

Peter had a sanguine temperament; and we are not sur- 
prised to find the Epistle full of Hope, and of rejoicing, even 
(cf. 0:6; 99; 3:73 9: 26; 
4:13; 5:4). 

II. Peter the New. We find in this Epistle many evi- 
dences that the rough rock of former days had become 


* His active discipleship did not cause him to forget his wife’s mother, who, 
it would seem, was tenderly cared for under his own roof at Capernaum (Matt. 
8:14); nor in his busy apostleship to the Dispersed was he neglectful of his 
wife, who seems to have accompanied him regularly in his missionary jour- 
neyings (1 Cor. 9:5). 
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polished by Christian experience and the attrition of suffering 
for Christ’s sake. There had appeared in his life many of 
those strange inconsistencies, so often found in one of the 
same character. He is a ‘‘rock,” yet very unsteady; strong, 
yet very weak; he walks on the sea, yet sinks in it; boldly 
he draws the sword in the Garden, yet denies Jesus in the 
Court; and even later we find him strong in the church 
council at Jerusalem, but weak when he faces strict Judaism 
at Antioch. The fact is, there are two kinds of weakness— 
that which comes from a lack of strength, and that which is 
strength uncontrolled. Peter's weaknesses were mostly of 
the latter kind. Had he not been so strong, he had not been 
so weak. Inthe Epistle, however, we discover the native 
power in subjection, and a steadier, mellower life. 

Bengel calls Peter the ‘‘ Apostle of growth.” His first 
Epistle frequently points out the importance of further con- 
quests (I: 22; 2:2; 4: 1-3: 5:10). Nothing is more strik- 
ing than his own growth in grace. Patience, for example, 
had by no means characterized his early life; he was impul- 
sive, hasty in word and action. Yet how the Epistle breathes 
the spirit of patience—patience in suffering; always calling 
to mind how Christ suffered and was patient. This patience 
has its ground in the ‘‘ living hope” which is the possession 
of those ‘‘ begotten again.’’ Peter was not always a possessor 
of hope. His denial was the result of loss of hope on a 
Messiah delivered up. Now he not only emphasizes hope, 
but also the Lord’s sufferings. And he is careful to use the 
word ‘‘Christ” in writing of the sufferings. In other con- 
nections he uses ‘‘ Lord,”’ ‘‘ Jesus,” and ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” but 
as if designing to lay special stress on the fact of a suffering 
Messiah, he uses in these connections simply ‘‘ Christ.”” Here 
had been a weak point with Peter. A suffering Christ had 
truly been to him a ‘‘stone of stumbling.” The confession, 
‘“«Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God” he had 
naturally—from his point of view—followed up with the re- 
buke ‘‘ Be this [suffering] far from thee, Lord.”” The reply, 
thee behind me, Satan” came ‘like a sword-cut,” as 
one has expressed it—sharper than that Peter gave the High- 
priest’s servant, and far more lasting. In the Epistle he can 
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not allude too often to the suffering Messiah. He sees in the 
idea no contradiction now. He who was once to Peter ‘‘a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offense” (2:8) has become 
‘a living stone, elect, precious.” (2: 4). 

Peter's bold, impulsive nature carried him at times to the 
verge of presumption and vainglory. He on one occasion 
believed more in his own fidelity than in the word of Jesus”’ 
(Godet). Later, he discovered the need of meekness and 
watchfulness. Once he seemed little awed by any presence, 
however full of divinity. Now, we find him writing such 
words as ‘‘ Pass the time of your sojourning in fear” (1: 17); 
‘«« As newborn babes, long for the spiritual milk.” (2:2); “«A 
meek and quiet spirit” (3: 4); ‘‘ Be humble-minded” (3: 8): 
‘With meekness and fear” (3:15); ‘‘ Humble yourselves 
therefore . . . God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble,” (5:5). How well these injunctions reflect 
the fact that Peter had learned that his fall was due to the 
haughty spirit that went before. 

He had once lacked the power to watch; often he was un- 
guarded and ungirded in his thought and speech. No one 
found it easier to become spiritually intoxicated. When he 
made his strange request for the ‘‘three tabernacles,” the 
evangelist has to do him the justice of recording that Peter 
really did not realize what he asked. Yet, how steady, how 
sober does he appear in the Epistle. ‘‘ Watch and be sober;”’ 
‘‘Gird up the loins of your mind,’”’ and like expressions are 
conspicuous, (1: 13; 4:8; 5: 8). 

These are a few of the contrasts that might be noted on 
comparing Peter of the Gospels with Peter of the Epistle. 
The fact is, the grace of God had done as much for Peter as 
for any one in the early church. Is there any wonder that at 
the very beginning of his Epistle he should burst into a joy- 
ous thanksgiving for God’s bestowal of so great a salvation? 
No one had a better right to speak knowingly of an ‘‘ abun- 
dant mercy” or ‘‘trials by fire” or a ‘‘ purifying of soul” 
than he. 

III. Some Things Peter had Seen and Heard. Close ex- 
amination of the Epistle will reveal a remarkable reflex of 
the sayings of Christ and the lessons directly taught by him 
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to Peter. Of course, we should expect the Epistle to be 
Christian to the core; but the influence of Christ directly on 
the mould of thought and form of expression is so marked as 
to make of itself an interesting study. Certain recorded les- 
sons given Peter, and certain episodes in his life, very clearly 
reveal themselves in the Epistle. 

Jesus loved to compare the proper attitude for a disciple to 
that of one girded ready for service; ‘‘ Let your loins be 
girded about and your lamps burning, and be ye yourselves 
like unto men looking for their lord.” (Lk. 12:35). So 
Peter exhorts: ‘‘Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober 
and hope to the end.” (1: 13). Christ’s frequent exhortations 
to watchfulness find an echo once and again in Peter’s words: 
‘* Be sober, be vigilant” (5: 8); ‘‘ Be ye therefore sober and 
watch unto prayer’ (4:7). Alas! how Peter had once 
failed in this, and notwithstanding the words ‘‘ Watch and 
pray,” had fallen asleep while his Lord was wrestling in an 
agony of prayer. 

As we have seen, Peter was not naturally a humble man, 
but he had heard from Christ’s own lips such words as these: 
‘* Whosoever shall exalt himself shall be humbled, and who- 
soever shall humble himself shall be exalted.’’ He writes, 
‘‘Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God, that he 
may exalt you in due time” (5:6). And who can think that 
when Peter wrote, ‘‘ All of you givd* yourselves with humility 
to serve one another” (5:5), he did not have an impression 
on his soul’s retina of that striking object-lesson given him 
on the evening when Jesus girded himself and began to wash 
the disciples feet? And notice that Peter adds to his exhor- 
tation, ‘‘for God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” This, too, is interesting when thought of in con- 
nection with the words of Peter, ‘‘ Thou shalt never wash 
my feet,’’ and the reply, ‘‘If I wash thee not, thou hast no 
part with me.’”’ Here we may also call to mind the words of 
Jesus: ‘‘ Ye know that the rulers of the Gentiles /ord it over 
them . . . notso shallit be among you,” (Matt. 20: 25). 
In the Epistle Peter forcibly reflects the same when he ex- 
horts elders to exercise oversight ‘‘not of constraint 
* A. V., here obscures the figure by rendering ‘‘ be clothed.” 
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‘ neither as J/ording it over the charge allotted” 
etc. (5: 3). 

Peter had seen the day when he stoutly resented the 
prophecy of his denial and the words of Jesus: ‘‘ When thou 
art converted (turned again) stablish the brethren.” Why, 
said he, ‘‘ With thee I am ready to go to prison and to 
death.” (Lk. 22: 33). And now, in those very. things in 
which he so ingloriously failed, we find him indeed stablish- 
ing the brethren. The Epistle’s great burden is just here. 
What could more forcibly look to this end than the encour- 
aging assurance in 5: 10 that Christ himself would ‘‘ perfect, 
stablish strengthen [and some MSS. add] settle’ the breth- 
ren; or than the exhortations, ‘‘ Be steadfast in the faith,” 
(5:9), and ‘«Stand fast therein” (5: 12)? 

One aim that runs prominently through the Epistle is that 
of comfort for Christian suffering (1:7; 2:9, 12; 3: 13-15, 
18; 4: 12-19; 5: 10f). The great tribulations of the elect 
who were ‘‘sojourners of the Dispersion” called for just 
such thoughts as presented in these passages; and Peter was 
just the man to present them. Suffering for good and suffer- 
ing for evil are frequently contrasted in the Epistle, and the 
sufferings of Christ are always called to mind. These were 
matters about which no one knew better than the Apostle 
himself. His eyes had seen the agonies of the Garden and 
Judgment Hall; he also knew well enough what it meant to 
suffer for good as well as to suffer for evil. He had often 
been before councils because he chose to ‘‘ obey God rather 
than men” (Acts 5: 29), and he knew what it was to suffer 
bitter agony because of his own pride, faithlessness and 
denial. He had come to see through the light of his own 
life that all these trials of faith are ‘‘ more precious than gold 
that perisheth, though it be praved by fire” (1: 7). He sees 
Christ glorified though suffering (1:11); whence also that 
the Christian’s joy and glory are through suffering (4: 13); 
and that he, as a witness of Christ’s sufferings, shall be a 
partaker of his glory (5:1). The words ‘Blessed are they 
that have been persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’’ (Matt. 
5: 10), and ‘‘ Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you 
and persecute you and say all manner of evil against you 
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falsely for my sake” (Matt. 5: 12), are borne witness to by 
Peter in 2: 20: ‘‘ But if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye 
shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” And 
the words in 2:13, ‘‘ Having your behavior seemly among 
the Gentiles that . . . . . they may by your good 
works which they behold glorify God in the day of visita- 
tion,”’ are distinctly derived from the words of Christ, ‘*So 
let your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works and glorify your father which is in heaven.” 

Let another comparison be made. Jesus said to Peter on 
one occasion: ‘‘Simon, behold Satan asked to have you 
[plural, the disciples] that he may sift you as wheat: but I 
made supplication for thee (singular, Peter] that thy faith fail 
not; and do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stab- 
lish thy brethren” (Lk. 22: 31, 32). Notice how closely does 
Peter follow this same thought in the words of warning and 
comfort to his brethren; ‘‘ Be sober, be watchful, your ad- 
versary the Devil as a roaring lion walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour, whom withstand steadfast in your 
faith, and the God of grace shall strengthen you.”’ Notice 
the three leading ideas in each passage alike. (1) Satan’s 
earnest attempt to get all that will fall into his hands; (2) 
faith, the great protection; (3) the necessity of strength and 
steadfastness. 

That occasion on which Peter was restored after his ‘‘ turn- 
ing again’’ was one never to be forgotten. It was in the 
early morning on the sea of Tiberias. ‘‘ Tend my sheep” 
was the great practical lesson for the future that was taught 
him that chilly morning on the beach. This entire experi- 
ence impressed itself permanently upon Peter’s life. It is 
not to be wondered at that we find him writing to the elders, 
‘Tend the flock of God” (5:2), and again exhorting that 
they be ‘‘examples to the flock” (5: 3); nor that he should 
write that all once ‘‘ were going astray like sheep” (2: 25); 
nor that he should call Him ‘‘ the chief shepherd” (5: 4) who 
so often spake of himself as ‘‘ the Shepherd.” 

It is interesting to compare the name Christ gave to Peter 
(Matt. 16: 18), with that which Peter, in the Epistle, gives to 
Christ. 
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‘*Thou art Petros, and upon this rock I will build my 
church.”” Peter does not take to himself, however, the credit 
of being the foundation stone of the Church; but as if he 
would outdo the Christ, he calls Him rather ‘‘the living 
Lithos"’ on which the ‘spiritual house” has been reared. 
(4: 2ff) Peter is the rough Petros; Jesus the more polished 
Lithos, ‘*the head of the corner.” 

Other passages in the Epistle might be cited which show 
in an interesting way the influence of Christ's words on the 
Apostle. Christ was fond of speaking of the disciple as a 
steward (Matt. 20:8: Lk. 12:20; 16: 1ff). Peter exhorts 
to ‘‘ministering . . . . as good stewards of the mani- 
fold grace of God” (4:10). ‘‘Render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,”’ 
finds echo in the words, ‘‘Fear God; honor the King”’ 
(2: 17) and again in the exhortation, ‘‘ Be subject to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s [Christ’s] sake.” It was the 
Lord that sent Peter fishing that the coin from the fish’s 
mouth might fulfil the obligations of both to the ‘‘ ordinance 
of man.” Christ said of the sinful woman that had bathed 
his feet with her tears when the host had inhospitably neg- 
lected the accustomed courtesy, ‘‘ Her sins which are many 
are forgiven, for she loved much.” (Lk. 11:47). Peter 
reflects the thought in the words, ‘‘ Love covereth a multi- 
tude of sins” (4:8), and strangely enough he adds immedi- 
ately, ‘‘ using hospitality one to another.”’ 

In conclusion let it be said that notwithstanding the fact 
that there are found in Peter’s writings so many forms of ex- 
pression that are Christ’s, we cannot say with Schwegler that 
the Petrine writings lack individuality. They are the teach- 
ings of the Christ, not carried through the generalizing 
process of a Paul, the trained thinker, nor the soul-com- 
muning processes of John, the meditator; yet they are those 
teachings tested and made dear by having passed through a 
fiery furnace of personal experience. Christ’s teachings had 
burned deep into Peter’s soul. Paul might claim to have the 
mind of Christ (1 Cor. 2: 16), but with Peter the very mould 
into which Christ’s thoughts were poured seem unbroken. 
Peter had learned the truth of them by burning experience. 
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Indeed, he belonged to that class of men who cannot walk 
along without striking every corner. John might be present 
at the Lord’s arrest and not let his sword bring him into 
trouble; he could be present in the court during the trial and 
not have a maid to cross his path. But Peter could not. 
Hard blows led him to find the truth of Christ’s teaching. 
Peter is the inductive Apostle, Paul the deductive, John 
the intuitional. John thus becomes the Church’s beloved 
mystic, Paul her great theologian, Peter her faithful exhorter ; 
he who knew as few others were able to know, the fiery diffi- 
culties and consequent joys of Christian discipleship. 
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IS IT NECESSARY FOR A CLERGYMAN TO KNOW 
HEBREW? 


By Prof. L. W. BATTEN, 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have often been asked the above question, as I suppose most 
others have, whose business it is to teach that subject, which 
has so long been looked upon by the theological student as a 
useless hardship, a necessary evil. 

If we were to answer the question from the experience of 
most clergymen, we should certainly say, No, it is not nec- 
essary. For as a matter of fact there are very few who can 
read Hebrew at all a few years after they leave the theologi- 
cal school. They keep their Hebrew Bibles as relics of past 
struggles in which they are frank to confess they were 
worsted, and pay them respect by not disturbing their repose 
in the dusty collection of unused books. These are not the 
missionaries in foreign lands, nor the obscure, hard-working 
clergymen in rural parishes—exclusively; they belong to all 
ranks. Bishops, the prominent preachers of our great cities, 
join hands with their less known brethren in this respect 
They are good men, many of them well posted in all current 
questions, many possessing marked scholarship in special 
lines, they have achieved success without Hebrew, and stand 
as a welcome example to the student leaving the seminary, 
to follow their example in the use of his Hebrew Bible. 

Before we can answer the question proposed satisfactorily, 
it will be well to ask another. There are very few ministers 
who cannot, and do not, read their Greek New Testaments. 
Many of them in all ranks are fairly good scholars in the 
New Testament in the original. The older they grow, by 
daily use, the better masters they become of that part of the 
Bible. Why is it now that the ministers are uniformly at 
home in the Greek, and as uniformly deficient in the Hebrew? 

The answer to this question is two-fold; as we shall be 
on indisputable ground, we will give it brief attention. In 
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the first place, we have decided that the New Testament 
writers were entirely wrong in their estimate of the Old 
Testament. We have not passed a vote on it, but this is one 
of the cases in which ‘‘actions speak louder than words,” or 
votes either. The New Testament writers lay great stress 
on the teaching of the Old Testament; they quote it con- 
stantly; it was their text-book, the basis of their teaching. 
But we in this wiser age have decided that the Old Testament 
is not necessary for the modern Christian. It has its place as 
a history and literature of a curious people, but it has served 
its time and is not necessary for this age, nor applicable to it. 

Then again the chief reason the minister cannot read his 
Hebrew Bible a few years after leaving the divinity school is 
that he could not read it when he was in the school, in fact 
never knew how to read it at all. On the other hand the 
chances are that he could read Greek fairly well when he 
entered the school; most students read Greek better when 
they enter than Hebrew when they leave. Their three 
years’ study makes them more and more at home in the Greek. 
When the minister enters the rush and whirl of modern par- 
ish life, he becomes a layman in his studies. He likes things 
put in a popular form; he must have his information in a 
way that he can grasp quickly and easily. He has neither 
time nor strength for scholarly pursuits or profound study. 
He will not-toil patiently to perfect himself in a language. 
He wants and requires quick results from his reading, and 
results that will serve him practically. Therefore as a rule 
we may say that unless the student learns to read Hebrew in 
the college and seminary, he will never learn it at all, and the 
fact is that he does not generally learn it there. It is true 
that vast improvement has been made in the past few years, 
but the reform has not yet gone far enough. 

The fault may be assigned to three parties. This is par- 
ticularly convenient, as no one of us likes to shoulder too 
much blame. The student himself is at fault, because he 
begins Hebrew with strong prepossessions against it, which 
are not easily overcome. He may feel that he is too far ad- 
vanced in life to begin a new language. I once asked why 
the lowest class in divinity schools was called Junior instead 
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of Freshman, I was told that one entering upon theological 
study was too far advanced to be called a Freshman, he feels 
past the beginning of things. If the student does not like to 
bear this share of the blame, he can throw it upon his ances- 
tors and friends who have given him these ideas. 

The seminaries are to blame, because they accept men 
without any knowledge of Hebrew, and then do not allow 
sufficient space in the curriculum for its acquisition. It is 
generally considered generous treatment if the Hebrew de- 
partment is given as much time as the Greek, oblivious of 
the fact that in the one the instructor has to teach his stu- 
dents a new language utterly different from any they have 
ever previously studied before he is on a par with his New 
Testament colleague. To teach this language properly will 
take at least half of the whole time assigned for the the three 
years’ course. Our seminaries should require a sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew to read the historical portions of the 
Old Testament with facility for admission to full standing, 
and then provide for instruction for those not so qualified as 
preliminary work to their attaining position in the class. 

But the teacher of Hebrew must bear his full share of the 
blame. It is evident that his path is beset with difficulties 
between a faulty curriculum and prejudiced students, but he 
does not make the most of his opportunity for all that. The 
dull, mechanical drill work soon becomes very irksome to 
most men. They do not feel that they are exercising their 
office as theological professors, while grinding dry grammat- 
ical points; exegesis, the higher criticism, are their fields, 
and thus before the student half knows how to read, the 
language becomes less than the handmaid of exegesis. He 
learns a great many good and useful things, but he does not 
learn to read Hebrew, indeed day by day he finds that power 
slipping away from him, as the language is more and more 
ignored. The student needs to read large portions of the Old 
Testament rapidly so as to acquire a vocabulary, to learn the 
peculiar constructions, to become acquainted with a strange 
speech, that is not after all very difficult to master. A year 
ago I took a class who could just read Hebrew narrative 
fairly well, and made up my mind that if I taught them 
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nothing else during the year, I would teach them to read 
Hebrew as they could read Greek or Latin. We averaged 
during the year less than two and a half hours per week in 
the class room. Every verse and every word was read, and 
read by the students; points of textual and literary criticism, 
of exegesis, philological, historical and theological, were 
touched briefly as we read. In that time we covered both 
books of Samuel, many sections of the law read compara- 
tively from the different documents so called, the prophecies 
of Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 1-12, and parts of Isa. 40-66. 
The men soon acquired great facility in reading. I do not 
know whether they will read their Hebrew Bibles after they 
enter practical parish work or not; but I do know that they 
canifthey wantto. I believe that many of them feel a great 
interest in Hebrew and do not look upon it as an insoluble 
riddle, or as a necessary nuisance. 

I have now tried to show why the ordinary clergyman can- 
not read Hebrew, and how it is possible to give him the 
power to read it. Yes, many will say, that is a good plan 
for specialists, but for the ordinary man, it is unnecessary. 
Some of these very young men may deliberately resolve to 
let their Hebrew go as superfluous. So we come back to the 
question with which we started, is it necessary? Ask those 
who practically repudiate Hebrew about Greek, and they will 
tell you that that is necessary, Dispensations from Hebrew 
are freely given, but from Greek it is not heard of. Now it 
is singular that it should be deemed necessary to be able to 
read the New Testament in the original, while a translation 
is good enough for the Old. Perhaps those men would not 
admit this statement in that form, but they would if it were 
disguised a little. 

Surely the Old Testament is inspired as well as the New. 
It is full of rich ethical teaching. It has the great value of 
being the record in history, prophecy and song, of a remark- 
able national life, and life is the greatest teacher. Further- 
more, the Old Testament has peculiar claims on this age of 
discussion and study of social questions, because it treats re- 
ligion so generally on its social side. It is a very remarka- 
ble thing that men cannot agree about certain Psalms whether 
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they are individual or national. The best scholars differ as 
to whether the servant of Jehovah in Is. 40-66 is an individ- 
ual or the nation. The Hebrew did not draw the sharp line 
of distinction between the individual and the social order 
that we do. The individual was never so great as when 
submerged in the nation. The Old Testament must be our 
text-book for the study of Christian sociology. The Old 
Testament must stand for the Christian on the same plane as 
the New, and it is just as necessary, at least in principle, to 
read one in the original as the other. ° 

And it is necessary for the minister to know how to read, 
and actually to read his Bible in the original. What should 
we think of a man presuming to be an authorized teacher of 
- Goethe for example, who had only read his works in an 
English translation? What should we think of a college 
professor of Greek who was absolutely dependent on an 
English version for his knowledge of Homer? Is not the 
minister an authorized teacher of the Bible? Is he not just 
as much a professor of that department as if he had a chair 
in a divinity school? Is it not a shame then for him to be 
dependent on any translation, however excellent? The min- 
ister ought to know a great many things of course. This age 
has peculiar demands tending to make that number larger 
andlarger. But there is one book which he is bound to know 
by virtue of his office, and that book is the Bible, and he 
should know it in the original, for knowledge coming solely 
from a translation will lead to many blunders. 

I do not of course mean that the minister should spend his 
study hours critically studying the Hebrew Bible. In these 
_ days his time in the study is too little, but he can read a por- 

tion of the Bible daily, if he has once got hold of the 
language. Many clergymen are making up the deficiencies 
of their theological education in this respect; and the oppor- 
tunities for this are very great to-day. Many will doubtless 
still say, it is a waste of time, but there is an increasing 
number who feel their shortcomings keenly, and who will at 
least throw their influence over the younger men in the right 
direction. 


: 
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Paul and the Parousta. 


PAUL AND THE PAROUSIA. 


The study proposed is not polemic. Our purpose is merely 
to state some results of a study of Paul’s letters and some 
portions of the Acts, with special reference to their state- 
ments concerning the second coming of Christ. Please to 
remember that just now what other contributors to New 
Testament literature have to say upon this subject does not 
concern us. We shall not go outside of Paul’s own words. 
The intent is to study one author in his relation to one sub- 
ject. 

The Material to be Studied. We accept the Pauline author- 
ship of all the letters usually ascribed to him, remembering 
that the letter to the Hebrews was not from his pen. We 
also will use the book of Acts, which deals so largely with 
the life and addresses of our author. These thirteen letters 
fall into four groups, and cover a period of sixteen years of 
Paul's life. The chronological arrangement of these epistles 
by Conybeare and Howson is substantially accepted by all 
scholars. Whatever variations of opinion there may be as to 
dates, the order of their writing is practically agreed upon. 

These four groups are distinctly marked, not only by the 
intervals of time separating them, but also by their inherent 
characters. They are as follows: 

A. The Letters to the Thessalonians. 

1) I Thessalonians 52 A. D. from Corinth. 
2) II Thessalonians 53 A. D. from Athens. 

After four years’ interval, 

B. The Four Great Doctrinal Letters. (The undisputed 
epistles.) 

1) I Corinthians, Spring of 57 A. D. from Ephesus. 

2) II Corinthians, Autumn of 57 A. D. from Ephesus. 

3) Galatians, Winter of 57 A. D. from Corinth. 

4) Romans, Spring of 58 A. D. from Corinth. An- 
other interval of four years. 


C. The Letters of the First Roman Imprisonment. 
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Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, Philippians, all in the 
year 62 from Rome. ‘Then an interval of six years. 

D. The Pastoral Epistles. 

1) I Timothy, Summer of 67 A. D. from Macedonia. 
2) Titus, Autumn of 67 A. D. from Ephesus. 
3) II Timothy, Spring of 68 A. D. from Rome. 

Whether these dates and places are absolutely accurate or 
not is of little importance to our purpose. The groupings 
and intervals can be depended upon. What these parentheses 
of silence mean we may not stop to ask. One great sugges- 
tion they make is that we shall study these letters in the 
order in which they were written, and each group by itself, 
and in relation tothe others. Thisisonly honest. To study 
them in any other way is to lose the atmosphere in which 
each was written. You will have noticed that each group 
was written in a year, and was followed by at least four years’ 
silence. That four years was atime of change and growth. 
We feel indeed that we are reading the same author, but the 
years have made a difference. This is natural. When he 
became a Christian he entered into a life that had unlimited 
promises of expansion and illumination for him, both in 
thought and in character. We should expect development 
in the letters as in the man, for these are the expression of 
the man as the fruit is the expression of the tree. 

Our main question is, ‘‘ What did Paul say?” He must 
speak for himself. We are not irreverent enough to measure 
his words by the procrustean bed of our theories. We hope 
that we are genuinely reverent in that we accept his plain 
statements, and let theories take care of themselves. 


I. 


There is in Paul’s letters a fading of the temporal element 
in his idea of the coming, until it disappears. His views 
undergo modification. 

1. The letters to the Thessalonians, the first group, are 
pre-eminently the epistles of the Parousia. It is rather re- 
markable that his earliest letters should be the fullest on this 
subject. In proportion to their length they contain more 
about it than all the rest together. Only in these letters do 
we find detailed description of that event. Every chapter in 
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the first letter ends with an allusion to it. The figures used 
describe its suddenness.’ The atmosphere of these letters is 
that of futurity. Whatever practical element is in them is 

_ based not on present circumstances, but upon what is about 
to occur. The virtues commended are those that reach out 
into some future condition. The attitude of life is that of 
waiting,’ the spirit is that of hope,* the duty is watchfulness.* 
The spotless life is to be cultivated that men may be blame- 
less in that day.* Sorrow must be restrained in view of 
coming joy." The recompense of the Christian life is beyond 
the present.’ The hope of men is in the world’s moral retro- 
gression and apostasy, which has already begun.* Endurance 
of what is, for the sake of what will be, is the prevailing 
tone. Here Paul expects to be alive at the second coming as 
an earthly witness of it, and will point to his converts as the 
crown Of his efforts and the ground of his rejoicing.’ So in- 
tense was the teaching of the first letter that it disarranged 
ordinary life at Thessalonica, and a second letter became 
necessary to tell them that while the coming was immanent, 
it would not be immediate.” 

2. In the second group, written four years later, the pro- 
portion of allusion is notably less. The subject did not fill 
his mind so completely as before. There are a few intense 
references to it in I Cor., the earliest of this group." Here 
he declares the time to be short.” Watchfulness is still en- 
joined,” and the concluding cry of the letter is, ‘‘ Maran- 
atha.”"“ He still expects to be living at the Parousia.” But 
it is very significant of a coming change of opinion that the 
greatest attention paid to eschatological matters is to the resur- 
rection, in the noble fifteenth chapter. 

In II Cor. there is only one direct allusion to the Parousia.”* 
He has come to deal more with the present. Galatians has 
no allusion whatever to the second coming, which seems re- 
markable. Romans has one allusion” in which he declares 
that the day is at hand. Four years before, he had said,” 

"II Th. i: 5-10, *Ib. ii: e¢ seg. Th. ii: 19; iv: 15-17. II Th. ii: 2. 
"Cap. i: 7, 8; iti: 13; iv: 5; v: 6; vii: 26,29; xi: 26; xv: 23, 53; xvi: 13, 22. 
18Cap. vii: 29. xvi: 13. “xvi: 22. “xv: 51. %Cap.i: 14. 'Cap. xiii: 11, 12. 
Th. ii: 2-5. 
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‘«Now we ask you, brethren, concerning the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together to him, that 
ye be not hastily shaken in mind, or be troubled, neither by 
spirit nor by word, nor by letter purporting to be from us, as. 
that the day of the Lord is present.” Now he declares, ‘‘the 
time is short,’ ‘‘ Maranatha,’’* and ‘‘the day is at hand.”* 
That is, in the letters that say most about the coming it is 
said not to be present, but in the group saying little about it 
proportionally it is immanent. 


3. But how is it four years later, in the third group, all 
from Rome in the year 62 A. D. Philemon contains no ref- 
erence to the Parousia. Colossians has possibly one refer- 
ence,‘ with the idea of the time omitted. Ephesians has no 
allusion whatever. Philippians has three references to ‘‘ the 
day of the Lord,” with the time element altogether omitted ;° 
a declaration that the Lord is at hand,* and one other timeless 
reference to the coming of the Lord who will transform the 
body of our humiliation that it may be conformed to the body 
of his glory.’ 

4. Five or six years pass and we come to the last group, 
the pastoral epistles. I Tim. has one reference in which the 
appearing is said to come initsowntime.* ‘Titus has possibly 
one reference with all idea of time absent.’ II Tim. once 
speaks of an appearing as having already taken place,” alludes 
twice to that day,” and has two other references to the appear- 
ing which entirely omits any idea of time.” 

Thus we have seen: 1) That the Parousia is the main sub- 
ject of the first group, but occupies less and less prominence 
in the other three. 2) That the time of the coming is indi- 
cated as immanent in the early groups, and ignored in the 
later ones. 3) That in the first two groups Paul expected to 
be alive at the coming, and in the last two he expresses no 
such expectation. 4) That beyond doubt the Parousia occu- 
pies less and less space in his writing and thinking. We 
may add that nowhere does Paul say that Christ will come to 
reign on earth, and that only in one passage in an early 

Cor. vii: 29. *Ib, vi: 22. *Rom. xiii: 11,12. ‘Col. iii: 4. °Phil.i: 7, 
z0; ti: 16. *Ib.iv:6. ‘Ib. iii:a0. *I Tim. vi: 14. ®*Tit. ti: x2. Tim. 
i:zo, “Ib. i: ze, 18. "Ib. iv: 2, 8. 
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letter’ does he seem to think of believers as taking active 
part in the final judgment. 

It is interesting to ask why the bulk of his writing on this 
subject was to Macedonian and Corinthian Christians, why 
not to Galatian, Roman, Ephesian, Philippian and Colossian 
Christians, and to Timothy and Titus? The answer evidently 
is, that only in his early letters was the thought uppermost. 
He changed his ideas on the subject. 


Il. 


As the temporal element in his utterances about the Pa- 
rousia faded away, his utterances about his personal decease 
become more and more clear. We have seen that in the yéar 
52 A. D. he expected to be alive at the coming.* This hope 
is probably voiced four years later 57 A. D.* Buta little 
while after, in writing II Cor., we find intimations of the 
possibility of his death (see II Cor. v: 10). If language means 
anything, these words imply a doubt whether he will be alive 
at the coming. There is no note of joyous escape from 
death here. If this be disputed, read how he regards these 
Corinthians,‘ ‘‘ Ye are in our hearts to die together, and to 
live together.” 

How does he feel four years later? ‘I shall in nothing 
be put to shame, but with all boldness, as always, so also now 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether by life, or by 
death. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. But 
if it be to live in the flesh, this to me is fruit of work; and 
which I shall choose I know not; but am constrained by the 
two, having the desire to depart, and to be with Christ, for 
it is far better; but to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
your sake.”* What is his desire here? At what probability 
does it hint? Only his death. Nothing else. 

And how does he feel six or seven years later? What does 
he say about himself? «For as to me, I am already being 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of 


Cor. vi: 13. °I Th. ii: 19; iv: 15-17. *1 Cor. xv:51. ‘II Cor. vii: 3. 
5 Phil. i: 20-23. 
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righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will give 
me at that day; and not to me only, but also to all those who 
have loved his appearing.””* Notice the perfect tense, ‘‘ have 
loved.”” The immanence of death begets a reference to the 
past disposition. Now he is sure of death. He who sixteen 
years before expected to escape the grave, now yields. Each 
group has characteristic utterance about his death. First, 
that of silence, simply because he had no idea of dying. 
Second, the voice of possibility. Third, the voice of proba- 
bility. Fourth, the voice of certainty. 

This passage in II Timothy can be explained on no theory 
that makes the immanent coming of Christ the master thought 
of Paul at that time. How could a man sixty-two years old, 
with martyrdom staring him in the face, say ‘‘I am already 
being offered, and the time of my departure is at hand,” if 
he had been expecting daily the Parousia? On the contrary, 
if he as ardently hoped for the coming then as he did when 
he wrote the Thessalonian letters, would not the nearness to 
the natural limits of life, and the certainty of martyrdom, 
have pressed from his expectant heart the most intense ex- 
pression of belief in the immediate return of Christ? 

Side by side with the vanishing of the time element from 
utterances about the Parousia, there was the increase of utter- 
ance concerning death. The fading of the one, and the 
appearing of the othex, were in direct ratio. 


III. 


With this change in the view of Paul there come some 
other changes which are most reasonably explained by that 
one. 

1. Marriage. If you turn to I Cor. vii: 25-40 you will 
read a most interesting view of marriage. ‘‘ Now concerning 
virgins I have no commandment of the Lord’s; but I give a 
judgment.” But you will notice also at the conclusion of the 
section that he says: ‘‘I think that I also have the Spirit of 
God.” That is, he felt that he was uttering the mind of the 
Spirit on the matter. What does he think in 57A.D.? The 
wisest course is celibacy. ‘‘ Art thou loosed from a wife? 

Tim. iv : 6-8. 
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Seek not a wife.”” The unmarried man or woman is better 
fitted for holy service. ‘The woman is happier if she remain 
single. All ‘‘this is good on account of the impending neces- 
sity” (v: 26), and because ‘‘the time is shortened”’ (v: 29), 
and because ‘‘ the fashion of this wold is passing away” (v: 
31). Any one can easily see that Paul’s attitude towards 
marriage at this time was unsympathetic. For him it was at 
best a foil against the evils of unchecked passion, accompa- 
nied by ‘affliction of the flesh” (v: 28), many anxieties (v: 
32) and distractions from duty (v: 33, 34). ) 
What is his view four years later when his view of the 


Parousia is modified? Inthe third group we find no warnings 
against matrimonial dangers. On the contrary, both in Eph- 
esians' and Colossians* we find most beautiful words about 
marital affection, which is to be as intense as the love which 
Christ has for the church. No longer is the Edenic ordinance 
a tolerated expedient for preventing evils of the flesh, but the 
very picture and mirror of the central fact of Heaven, the 
union of the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

And what is his view six years later in the pastoral epistles, 
when he knows that the end of the world is not near. It is 
even more intense. In this group he says that it is through 
child-bearing that women will be saved;* that bishops and 
deacons are to have wives,‘ at least the possession of them is 
no hindrance to effieiency; that both are to rule well their 
own homes. No longer is celibacy the ideal. Now he who 
eleven years before advised virgins to remain unmarried, 
counsels young widows to marry again, bear children, and 
guide the house.* The qualification of a widow for being 
enrolled among the beneficiaries are that she has had one 
husband, and has brought up children.* Young women are 
to love their husbands and children.” And finally those who 
forbid marriage are heretics and schismatics, and are classed 
with those who ‘‘fall away from the faith, giving heed to 
seducing spirits, and teaching of demons, of those who speak 
lies in hypocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron, . . . . commanding to abstain from foods.* Bad 
company indeed for the man who forbids to marry. 

'Eph. v: 22. *Col. iii: 20,21. Tim. ii: 15. ‘Ib. iii: 2,12. SIb. v: 14. 
®6Ib.v:9,10. ‘Tit. ii: 14. Tim. iv: 1-3. 
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It is impossible not to see a great change of opinion in 
these eleven years. While hoping for the daily return, the 
family was of little importance. But when he changed his 
mind he saw that not the abolition, but the culture of the 
home was desirable. It is a great leap in eleven years from 
advising celibacy to denouncing those who forbid marriage, 
from holding up his bachelorhood as an example to proclaim- 
ing marriage as the ideal. Nothing explains that change so 
thoroughly as the perception of the truth that the world was 
not on the eve of dissolution, but destined to continue. 

2. The Home. But let us look at the home as an institu- 
tion. We see adevelopment of thought in regard to it, as 
well as in reference to marriage. 

a) The children. In the first two groups of epistles, Paul 
is silent as to children, with the exception of a chance allusion 
in the second group’ to the ceremonial uncleanness of children 
whose parents were separated. Only in the third group does 
concern for them begin to show itself. There we find the 
fifth commandment echoed, and fathers charged not to pro- 
voke children to anger, but to bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.* From that time the nursery 
holds a secure place in Paul’s thought. In the last group, 
bishops and deacons are told to keep their ‘‘ children in sub- 
jection with all decorum.”* Children are to be born,‘ and 
loved, and are to be loving.* 

b) As to servants and slaves, the same is true. The first 
two groups of letters are silent as to the relation between 
masters and those who serve. But what a model of Christian 
courtesy is the letter to Philemon, of the third group! How 
the principles which he enunciates in sending back the slave 
Onesimus would, if practiced, transform the world. How 
high are the obligations between master and slave as defined 
in Ephesians‘ and Colossians.’ Faithful service from one, 
matched by Christian consideration from the other. How 
this teaching is perpetuated and strengthened in the last 
group! Where the master is a Christian, render more faith- 
ful service." Evidently to his mind these relations were to 


11 Cor. vii: 14. * Eph. vi: 1-4; Col. iii: 20,21. *I Tim. iii: 4,12. ‘I Tim. 
v:10,14. ®ITim.v:4. ‘*Eph. vi: 5-9. ‘Col. iii: 22—-iv:1. Tim. vi: 
1, 2; Tit. ii: 9. 
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continue, and there is no hint of advice to servants to hope 
for release at the Parousia. 

3. Politics. The political relations of the Christian open 
another interesting field. The first group is absolutely silent 
on the subject. In the second group, submission to author- 
ities and payment of tribute are counselled.’ During his first 
imprisonment, when he wrote the third group, he made con- 
verts even in the emperor’s household.’ After that who can 
doubt that he felt a keener interest than ever in the political 
world? And so in the fourth group, he passes from the mere 
submission and payment of tribute advised in Romans into a 
more positive counsel that ‘‘supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions and thanksgiving” be made ‘‘for kings and all that 
are in authority.”* The Christian is henceforth to be a part 
of the state in bearing its needs to God for a blessing. 

Now what is the meaning of these developments in his 
ideas of marriage, children, the relation between employer 
and employee, and the relation of believers to civil rulers? 
Why is the first group of letters silent about them all, while 
the last group is full of directions? I believe that this very 
remarkable development can be explained only by the change 
in Paul’s conception of the time of the Parousia. So long as 
the coming of Christ was the uppermost theme of thought, 
the attitude of the individual towards that was the chief con- 
cern. The relations between man and man, parent and off- 
spring, citizen and state, were at best for a short time only. 
But when the revelation of the remoteness of the Parousia 
came, all these hitherto apparently subordinate matters sprang 
into new importance because of their permanency, and be- 
came subjects of profoundest study on his part. 


IV. 


I must now call attention to something still more remark- 
able. A development in Paul’s idea of the Christian life 
itself. 

1. In the first group of letters, those to the Thessalonians, 
pre-eminently the epistles of the Parousia, the Christian life 
is one of expectancy. Waiting, hoping, watching, guarding 

1 Rom, xiii: 1-7. * Phil. iv: 23. Tim. ii: 1, 2; Tit. iii: 1. 
10 
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against surprise, readiness for emergency, patience in view 
of the near event, endurance of the present by contemplation 
of the immanent future, are the virtues commended. ‘There 
is little of the ethical or practical with reference to this world, 
and scarcely anything of the doctrinal. Mutual obligations 
among men, or believers, are scantily treated. So over- 
whelming is the thought of the coming that it overshadows 
all other matters. Do not do anything you do not wish to 
be found doing when Christ comes, is the great practical 
thought. 

2. Inthe second group are the four great letters undis- 
puted. Who does not feel the change at once? In these 
letters we first find the idea of union with Christ, of being in 
Him. The thought of crucifixion with Christ is the promi- 
nent one, in connection with His crucifixion. It is a fact 
that only in this second group does he use the verb stauro6 
—to crucify. To the Corinthians he will preach nothing but 
Christ crucified.‘ All died in Christ.” In Romans he repre- 
sents us as dead to sin,’ buried with Christ, and all this 
expressed by baptism.‘ The old man was crucified with 
Christ. If Christ be in us the body is dead.* In Galatians 
he says that he was crucified with Christ,’ that all who are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh,* intimates that the cross is a 
stumblingblock to some,’ and declares that he will glory only 
in the cross by which the world is crucified to him, and he to 
the world.” He bears in his body the brand-marks of Jesus." 
In this entire group the emphasis is on death to the law, the 
world, the flesh, sin. The great principle of loving, volun- 
tary self-sacrifice, of which the cross is the most conspicuous 
and glorious illustration, is to be the dominant inspiration of 
our lives. It is true that we have in this group some few 
passages that hint at the Christian life asa risen one. But 
the very fewness of them only emphasizes the conception of 
life to which we have called attention. 

3. In the third group the emphasis is on the life as one 
risen with Christ. In this group that which was strongly put 

11 Cor. i: 13-25. Cor. v:14,15. *Rom. vi: 2,11. ‘Rom. vi: 4-11. 
5Rom. vi: 6. viii: 10. ‘Gal.ii: 20. *%Ib.v:24. %Ib.v:11. Ib. 
vi: 14. "Ib. vi: 17. 
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in the last group is seldom referred to. The stress is on the 
transcendental character of the Christian life. It is the com- 
plement to the other conception. Only in this group are we 
blessed with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly realms 
in Christ,‘ and are now sitting with him in those realms.’ 
Here we are raised with him.” We are no longer strangers 
and sojourners, but are fellow citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God.* We area holy temple in the Lord, 
a habitation of God in the Spirit,‘ vehicles of the manifold 
wisdom of God;’ filled with all the fullness of God;° the 
children of light;’ here only is the catalogue of the ascension 
gifts that minister to our upbuilding into Christ the Head.* 
We are citizens of Heaven.’ Here only is the headship of 
Christ brought out” as being universal. The entire emphasis 
of this group is on new relations into which we have risen, 
rather than on old ones to which we have been crucified. 
We may accurately sum it up in the words: «If then ye 
were raised together with Christ, seek the things above, 
where Christ is, sitting on the right hand of God. Set your 
mind on the things above, not on the things on the earth. 
For ye died, and your life is hid with Christ in God.”" We 
are to put to death the members on the earth,” and put away 
anger, malice, wrath, railing, foul speech,” but we put these 
away seeing that we have put off the old man, and have put 
on the new man, and the Christ-like virtues.“ All that we 
do, even eating and drinking, is to be done in the name of 
the risen Christ," and not to the glory of God, as in Cor- 
inthians,” 

4. In the last group, the pastoral epistles, we find a still 
different emphasis. These letters were written to young 
men familiar with the doctrinal views of Paul. But as if to 
show his chief concern, these last literary works of Paul do 
not deal with doctrinal but with pastoral things. While they 
are not to forget the doctrines, they are especially to remem- 
ber the ethics. There isa joyous strain not found elsewhere. 

1Eph. i:3. *Ib. ii: 6. *Ib. ii: 19. ‘Ib. ii: 21,22. iii: 10. iii: 19. 
‘Ib. v: 8 iv: 9-16. Phil. iii: 20. 1 Eph. 20-22; iv: 15,16; Col.i: 8. 
"Col. iii: 1-3. Ib. iii: 5. Ib. iii: 8. “Ib. iii: g-12. Ib. iii: 17. Cor. 
$n. 
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There is no spirit of asceticism in the pastoral letters. Eleven 
years before, in writing to Corinth, he said: ‘‘I buffet my 
body, and bring it into bondage.””* Now he writes: ‘‘ Bodily 
exercise (or restraint) is profitable for little.” * He denounces 
asceticism, and religious dietings, declaring that God created 
foods for us to receive, and that every creature of God is 
good.* In this group, knowing that the Parousia is not 
immediate, he treats of the church as destined to endure, and 
deems that he can do best service by giving full directions as 
to its organization, and the character of its bishops, deacons, 
and members. Now there is no expectancy of the immediate 
coming, but he charges Timothy: ‘‘ The things thou heardest . 
from me through many witnesses, these commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who will be able to teach others also.’’"* He makes 
provision for the expulsion of schismatics.* A study of the 
terse phrases in which the Christian life is described reveals 
the fact that it is practical rather than pietistic, ethical rather 
than forensic, a thing of conduct rather than creed. The 
rich are to be free in imparting, not high-minded.* Servants 
are to be faithful.’ The virtues commended are love,’ a good 
warfare,’ prayer for all,” modest adornment for women,” the 
well-known qualifications for church officers,” freedom from 
gossip, “ filial reverence, care for the home,” hospitality and 
good works of all kinds,” personal purity,” freedom from 
stripes,” fortitude,” unlikeness to the world.” There is no 
class of church members to which he does not give some 
practical directions in these letters. We have left the great 
heights of speculation, and have entered a daily conflict. 
These letters are profound echos of the ethical character of 
the Sermon on the Mount. To pass from the second and 
third groups is like descending from the Transfiguration to 
the conflict with the demon at the foot. 

Now what explains this change inemphasis? The Christian 
life is first, an expectancy of the Parousia; second, a cruci- 
fixion to the world, the flesh, the law, sin; third, a risen life, 


Cor. ix:27. *I1 Tim.iv:8. *Ib.iv: 1-5. ‘II Tim. ii: 2. Tit. iii: 10. 
6] Tim. vi: 17-19. ‘Ib. vwi:1. *Ib.i:5. %Ib.i: 18. Ib. ii: 1-3,8. "Ib. 
ii:9,10. "Ib. iii: 10; Tit.i: 5-14. ™I Tim. iii: 11;v:13. “Ib.v:4. “Ib. 
v:8 “Ib.v:10. “"IIb.v:22. ‘Ib. vi: 4; II Tim. ii: 14,23. ‘II Tim. 
i:8; ii: 3. Tim. iii: 2-6. 
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a transcendant one; fourth, it is the salt of the earth, the 
light of the world. You see the change from simple looking 
for the coming, to a conception of the life as a leavening in- 
fluence in this world, permeating home, the state, the social 
relations of life. What could have produced such a change 
except the abandonment of the thought of the immediate 
coming, and the perception of the truth that the church was 
to endure far into the future. Christianity as organized ex- 
pectancy of the return of its living head to earth was the 
most primitive conception. When that passed from its 
supreme place in thought then began those profounder ideas. 
It is in 57-58 a daily sacrifice of self, a daily dying to all that 
is worldly, legal, sinful, fleshly. In 62 it is a daily life in 
the heavenly realms,—it is transcendental. In 68-69 it isa 
power for saturating every nook and corner of this world, 
even the Kingdom of God conquering all other kingdoms. 
It is the Sermon on the Mount in practice. Such conceptions 


as the last were not possible to him when he wrote Thes- | 


salonians. 


¥. 


Another point remains to be noticed. The book of Acts is 
largely the record of the doings and sayings of two men, Peter 
and Paul. With Paul there traveled an educated man, a 
physician, the author of two books in our New Testament. 
He records many of Paul’s addresses and conversations, and 
in his history covers the time of the first two groups of letters, 
up to the first imprisonment when the third group was 
written. Notice this: Jn no discourse of Paul, recorded by Luke 
in the book of Acts, ts there the faintest allusion to the Parousia. 
One would never know from reading the Pauline portion of 
Acts that there was any such thing as the Parousia. This is 
absolutely inexplicable on any theory that makes the Parousia 
the master thought of the Apostle’s life. 

We find references to Paul’s death, but none to the second 
coming of Christ. Remember the pathetic interview with 
the elders of Ephesus at Miletus,’ with its reference to bonds 
and afflictions awaiting him. He did not count life dear. 


1 Acts xx : 17-38. 
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He wanted only to finish his course with joy. He distinctly 
tells them that they should see his face no more. They 
understood that he meant death, not Parousia. He tells 
them that after his death grievous wolves would enter in, 
not sparing the flock. 

Remember the interview with Agabus,’ the binding of 
Paul with the girdle, the beseeching by Luke and others 
that he should not go to Jerusalem. Think of his answer, 
‘IT am ready to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” 

These events occur in the year 58. He had written the 
first two groups of letters. We ask ourselves: Why was 
there no reference to the Parousia? What better occasions, 
if he then expected it in his life time. The answer is simple. 
Through Agabus the Holy Spirit tells him of coming impris- 
onment and deliverance to the Gentiles. This interview with 
Agabus comes between the first and second groups, in which 
he expects to be living at the Parousia, the last two groups 
in which he has no such expectancy. It breaks the hope he 
had hitherto cherished, and, accepting the truth, he gives ex- 
pression to no hope of the coming in his day, when he writes 
the third and fourth groups. His death was a probability in 
62, and a certainty in 69. 

Remember his address before Felix,’ in which he declares 
his hope of the resurrection, and before Festus, two years 
later,’ in which he declares his willingness to die, and before 
Agrippa,,* in which he defends the resurrection. I ask 
again, if Paul at that time still clung to the hope of a Parousia 
in his day, what better chance to utter it than before these 
rulers? Why reason ‘‘if righteousness, and self-control, and 
of the judgment to come,’’* when the thought of the parousia 
would have been just the thing? This was in 59, and, as 
his epistles show, he had given up the idea of the Parousia 
in his life time. 

Another silence is interesting. Paul was at Corinth a year 
and six months,’ if not longer. During that time he wrote 
the two letters to the Thessalonians, so saturated with the 


1 Acts xxi: 10-14. xxiv: 15,21. *Ib. xxv: 11. ‘Ib. xxvi: 8 ‘Acts 
xxiv: 25. Acts xviii: 11. 
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thought of the second coming. At that time, judging by his 
letters, it had a great place in his mind. But in the account 
_of his Corinthian ministry,’ Luke records not a syllable about 
this subject. He reasoned in the Synagogue every Sabbath,’ 
persuading both Jews and Greeks. He used the Old Testa- 
ment to prove that Jesus was the Christ. He broke with his 
countrymen, entered Justus’s home, baptized many Gentiles, 
was brought before Gallio, but nothing is said of the Parousia 
about which he wrote so fully during that time to the Thessa- 
lonians. Four years later, in writing to Corinth, he men- 
tions it, but in neither letter to Corinth does he say that he 
had preached it while there as a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. He preached Christ and him crucified’ he 
delivered to them what he received: ‘That Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that he has been raised on the third day, according to 
the Scriptures, and that he appeared to Cephas, then to the 
Twelve, then he appeared to above five hundyed brethren at 
once . . . . after that to James, then to all the apostles, 
and last of all to me also.‘ But this summary is still silent 
as to the Parousia. Why not include it? Was it not of as 
much importance as the enumeration of the various epiphanies? 
To sum up, Paul was at Corinth when he wrote the letters to 
the Thessalonians, so full of the Parousia. But Luke’s men- 
tion of his ministry there has no mention of his preaching it. 
Nor in Paul’s letters to Corinth does he say he had preached 
it there. Norin Paul’s summary of his preaching at Corinth 
is that subject included. I do not doubt that he preached it 
at Corinth. But all these silences show that at that time it 
held no such overpowering mastery of Paul’s thought and 
preaching as it seems to hold to-day over the ministry of 
some. 


VI. 


Let us sum up our conclusions. 

1) Paul does not give up the fact of the Parousia. 

2), In his earlier letters, he expects to be alive at that 
event. 


1 Acts xviii. *v.4. Cor. ii: 2. 4I Cor. ev: 3. 
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3) In the later letters, he gives up the hope of being alive 
then. 

4) In the later letters, the thought of his death is oftener 
expressed than the thought of the coming. 

5) Explicit, detailed teaching about the Parousia is found 
only in the earlier letters. 

6) Only in the earlier letters is the Parousia emphasized 
as a motive for holy living. 

7) Inthe later groups many other motives for righteous- 
ness are given, and more strongly pressed than the immanence 
of the coming. 

8) The specific teachings are to Macedonian and Corin- 
thian Christians, with whom his early ministry was spent. 

9) Paul nowhere says that Christ comes to reign and dwell 
on the earth. 

10) The Pauline portion of the book of Acts is utterly 
silent as to the Parousia. 


1892 | The Hebrew New Testament, Etc. 


THE HEBREW NEW TESTAMENT OF FRANZ 
DELITZSCH. 


By Rev. Dr. GustaF DALMAN, of Leipzig. 
Translated by Prof. A. S. Carrier, Chicago. 


Since there were numerous errors in the translation of the 
New Testament, published by the ‘‘London Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews,” in 1817, and 
afterwards often revised, Franz Delitzsch as early as 1838 
asked for a new translation, in ‘‘ Wissenschaft, Kunst, Juden- 
thum.” But it was not until the year 1864 that the work 
was actually put in operation, as appears from an appeal of 
Delitzsch in his Zeitschrift ‘Saat und Hoffnung” for Christ- 
mas, 1864. By June, 1865, the translation of Matthew, 
James, Hebrews and Revelation was provisionally completed 
(S. u. H. III 7, 91). The first proof of Romans, with a 
Rabbinical commentary, appeared in the summer of 1870, 
together with an appendix containing a critique of that 
which had already been accomplished, and explanations of 
the principles which underlay the enterprise. At the same 
time (S. u. H. VIII. 75) Delitzsch announced that he wished 
thoroughly to revise Matthew. In May, 1874, he was able 
to announce (S. u. H. XI. 129) that the translation of the 
entire New Testament was ready for the press. Certain 
Jewish friends of Delitzsch, who were indemnified for their 
trouble by the munificence of the ‘‘Gesellschaft fiir Juden 
Mission in Baiern und Norwegen,” had given important 
assistance to this work by forwarding proposed translations. 
After several useless efforts by various publishers the ‘ Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society,” in the summer of 1875, 
undertook the publication, so that the composition could 
begin in Sept., 1875. (S. u. H. XIV 80 ff). 

In the spring of 1877 the work was completed (S. u. H. XIV 
242ff); but now began the more difficult work of revision and 
criticism. Men like Prof. Levey in Breslau, Prof. Kaufmann 
in Budapest, Prof. Kautzsch in Basel, and Dr. Biesenthal in 
Leipzig, made suggestions for correction. Delitzsch himself 
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had come to the conclusion that the text of the Sinaitic 
Codex, which was originally adopted as the basis for transla- 
tion, was not suitable for this purpose, and he decided, in 
accordance with the wish of the Bible Society, to make use 
of the Textus Receptus, and to add only the most important 
variants of the Sinaitic Codex in brackets. (S. u. H. XV 
222ff). In the late autumn of 1878, the second edition, 
translated on this new principle, apppeared. (S.u. H. XVI 
55ff), In February, 1880, the third edition was issued 
(S. u. H. XVII 186f) and in the autumn of 1881, the fourth 
(S. u. H. XVIII 2o01f), to which Dr. Baer in Biebrich and 
Prof. Driver in Oxford had made most important contribu- 
tions. The text of this fourth edition was electrotyped and 
is repeated in five other editions, with slight alterations. 

In an article written in English, ‘‘The Hebrew New 
Testament” Leipzig, 1883, Delitzsch presented a number of 
important corrections, which, however, received but partial 
recognition in the stereotyped edition; though they were 
fully recognized in the new octavo edition of 1885, which, 
therefore, until the eleventh edition, which has just appeared, 
represented the most advanced form of the text. 

Afterwards, and especially in consequence of proposed cor- 
rections by the Jewish scholars J. Kahan and J. Lichten- 
stein in Leipzig, and A. B. Ehrlich in New York, Delitzsch 
was convinced of the necessity of an extensive revision of his 
work. This he undertook in spite of increasing weakness 
and so comprehensive was his plan that he could entitle the 
present text a new translation. The thorough revision of 
the entire New Testament was provisionally completed when 
paralysis compelled the old man of seventy-six to lay down 
the pen and entrust the completion of the work to younger 
hands. 

In the early part of February, 1890, he committed the 
work to the writer of this article, who had been closely con- 
nected with him for twenty years by a common interest in 
the evangelization of the Jews, hoping, however, to oversee 
the work until its completion. But God took the weary 
warrior home before more than the first half sheet could be 
placed in his dying hands. The review of this half sheet 
was the last work which was granted to my old friend, a 
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work in which he had been employed almost uninterruptedly 
for twenty-five years.* 

The increased work given to me as editor, in which, by the 
request of Delitzsch, the Jewish scholar J. Kahan assisted 
me, consisted, (1) in the completion of the revision of the 
translation upon the basis of materials collected by Delitzsch, 
with the closest adaptation to the guiding principles. (2) In 
the furtherance of arrangements for the new printing; and 
(3) in the oversight of the press work. In the beginning of 
August, 1891, the work was completed; in February, 1892, 
the new eleventh edition was bound and on the market. 

The text which underlies the new edition differs from that 
of earlier editions in that the Textus Receptus is discarded, 
and the more important and better readings of the older 
Codices find a place in it, while the less worthy readings of 
the Receptus, if they represented additions to the original 
text, remained in brackets, but if they were real variants 
they were placed at the foot of the page. 

An effort was thus made to obviate the annoyances of the 
reader, on finding alternative readings standing in the text. 
Prof. Delitzsch declared that a thorough revision of the text 
in this particular was necessary, and he committed it to me, 
but this was delayed by the veto of the Bible Society. 
Unfortunately, on this account, the present text lacks in 
complete unity. In reality it is only the critical apparatus 
which has already appeared in the different editions which I 
revised, and gave a new form, according to the principles 
just stated. 

At this point I wish to remark that I have replaced the 
superscription of the Apocalypse, from which Delitzsch had 
stricken the name of John, in the last edition supervised by 
him. Since he wished, by this alteration, only to remove 
the apparent contradiction between the superscription and 
the opening of the book (Afocalypsis Iesou Xriston), I do not 
doubt that he would have agreed with me on renewed con- 
sideration. An Appendix to contain practical notes, which 

*An article which appeared after the death of Dr. Delitzsch entitled ‘‘ Eine 
ubersetzungs arbeit Von 52 Jahrén” containing some utterances of Delitzsch 


that had been printed before, gives an excessive reckoning, viz., from 1838, 
although nothing was done from 1838 to 1864. 
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should correct misapprehensions of Jewish readers, had been 
long planned by Delitzsch, but in his last remarks concern- 
ing the new edition (S. u. H. XXVII 74), which only 
appeared after his death, they were given up. 

For the orthography of the Hebrew, the edition of Old 
Testament texts by Baer was adopted as a model. Ortho- 
graphic peculiarities, like defective writing of vowels, are 
merely accidental. But the eye of the Old Testament reader 
ought not to be disturbed by a new writing. 

By far the most difficult portion of my editorial work lay, 
as a matter of course, in the realm of the language. Delitzsch 
had laid it down as his principle that the text should be 
reproduced as if thought and written in Hebrew. But even 
if one should admit, which the writer can not do, that some 
of the New Testament writers really thought in Hebrew and 
not in Aramaic, it would still remain an impossibility to de- 
termine how the written Hebrew of the time of Jesus and the 
Apostles was constructed. What has been presented by 
Margoliouth, in The Expositor for 1880, regarding the 
language of the book of Sirach; by Kyle and James in 
Psalmoi Salménién, 1891, regarding the original of the Songs 
of Solomon, and by Resch in ‘‘Agrapha Ausser Canonische 
Evangelien Fragmenti” 1889, regarding an original Hebrew 
Gospel, is by no means entirely admissible, and even if it 
were, could not satisfactorily give a picture of the written 
Hebrew of that time. Therefore, there remain as the 
nearest accessible witnesses, the Book of David and the 
Mishna, which are sundered by three or four hundred years. 
But Delitzsch has endeavored to construct out of the Hebrew, 
of all periods of its history, down to the close of the Mishna, 
a dialect which would be fitted to become the instrument for 
the New Testament world of thought. 

But toward the last, he appeared to have felt that a greater 
unity of linguistic character was desirable for the transla- 
tion, and that the new Hebrew of Mishna and of the older 
Midrash was the idiom which stood nearest the New Testa- 
ment style. He moved, therefore, in this direction chiefly, 
in his revision of the translation, without, however, entirely 
obliterating the older Hebraic basis. This two-fold linguistic 
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form of the translation; in consequence of which, the oldest 
and newest elements often stand close together, embarassed 


the editor not a little, as one can readily understand. But it 
must be admitted that the linguistic compromise adopted by 
Delitzsch, after much thought, was the only way out of a 
difficult dilemma. It is only too evident, from the Hebrew 
New Testament of Salkinson published as an example of 
classic Hebrew, that the New Testament revelation cannot 
be accurately reproduced in Old Testament Hebrew. On the 
other hand, a holy book completing the Old Testament reve- 
lation could not properly adopt the Rabbinic idiom of the 
Talmud and the Midrash. From such considerations as 
these arose that combination of idioms which may prove dis- 
turbing to scholars. There is yet another consideration, 
which led to the compromise. 

The Hebrew New Testament was not intended to proclaim 
Christianity to the Jews of Talmudic times, but to those of 
the present day. The modern written Hebrew is, however, 
inter-penetrated with German colloquialisms, and even when 
there is an effort after the classic idiom, the result is often 
such an arbitrary hodge-podge of Old Testament phrases, 
used in utterly absurd senses, that the language seemed bet- 
ter fitted for a playground of wit and humors, than for a 
dignified medium of thought for scholars and sober, simple 
readers. No concessions whatever could be made to such 
poor linguistic taste, especially when it is remembered that 
ever since the time of Luzzato many profound thinkers among 
the Jews themselves had raised a bitter lament concerning 
this abuse of their language. Yet the Hebrew New Testa- 
ment must contain nothing which the Jewish readers of the 
present time could fail to rightly understand. Hence it was 
necessary to employ a great number of expressions for 
which a Jew of the time of the Apostles would have used 
Greek terms. We discover from the Targums, less Midrash 
and Talmud that the Hebrew had no words of its own for 
certain post-biblical ideas, and that foreign words were 
adopted even when Hebrew equivalents existed. Since to 
the Jews of the present day, the exact meaning of the foreign 
words, is for the most part unknown, it was necessary to 
choose Hebrew expressions in some measure equivalent. 
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For the printing of the new edition, which consists of 469 
pages in small 8.°, new type was prepared after a Jewish 
pattern, by the famous printing house of W. Drugulin, of 
Leipzig, and these were made in Russia for this special pur- 
pose. The vowels were for the first time cast as a part of 
the letters, and thereby the injury to many of the types, 
during printing, otherwise unavoidable, was prevented. 
Unfortunately the type for the Superscription was not of this 
pattern, which explains the fact that the presses caused 
serious injury in some places. I have called attention to this 
in the Preface to the reader. 

A translation of the Scriptures for practical purpose, if it is 
not a mere paraphrase, remains always somewhat imperfect. 
It was not an accident, but a divine Providence, that the 
completed revelation in Christ entered the world, not in 
Aramaic nor Hebrew dress, but in Greek, and it is also not 
an accident, but a consequence of the judgment denounced 
by Israel upon herself, that the word of the fulfilled new 
covenant returns to her, not asa Hebrew original, but as a 
translation out of the Greek. But would that this new offer 
of Salvation, in the Hebrew tongue by which Christ ‘‘ who 
was born from the seed of David according to the flesh,” for 
the second time appears among his people, might prove to be 
to them not a savor of death, but of life and salvation. 

I append a tabular statement of all the past editions of 
Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament, according to the eighty- 
seventh report of the British and Foreign Bible Society 


(1891) p. 440. 

EDITION. COPIES. WHERE PRINTED. YEAR. TYPE OR PLATES. 
1st 2500 32mo Leipzig 1877 type 
2nd 2500 1878 
3rd 2500 16mo 1880 
4th 5000 32mo Berlin 1881 plates 
5th 5170 1883 
6th 4810 1885 
7th 5850 1886 

*8th 5000 8vo 1885 type 
gth 6000 32mo ‘“ 1888 plates 
1oth 4900 1889 
11th 5000 16mo Leipzig 1892 type 


Total 49,230 copies. 
* This edition was originally not numbered at all, but was subsequently in- 
serted after the edition of 1886, as the eighth edition. 
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Founding of the Christian Church, 30-100 J. D. 


IN FIFTY STUDIES, 
PREPARED By CLYDE W. VOTAW, Cuicaco, ILts. 
(Copyrighted by the STUDENT PUBLISHING CO.] 


STUDY XVI. 


SEC. 15. CONCURRENCE OF THE JERUSALEM 
(JEWISH-CHRISTIAN) CHURCH IN PETER’S RECEP- 
TION OF THE GENTILES, AND IN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE GENTILE-CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT 
ANTIOCH. 


Acts II: 1-30. 


41-43 A. D. JERUSALEM, ANTIOCH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—(1) Cambridge Bible on Acts, pp. 139-146. (2) Gloag’s Comty. on Acts, 
1: 386-409. (3) Meyer’s Comty. on Acts, pp. 219-227. [(4) Neander’s Planting and Training 
of the Christian Church, I: 99-101.] (5) Bible Dictionary, arts. Agabus, Antioch, Barnabas, 
Christians, Claudius, Cyprus, Cyrene, Elders, Phoenicia, Prophets. (6) Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life of Paul, pp. 97-105. (7) Farrar’s Life of Paul, pp. 160-171. [(8) Vaughan’s 
Church of the First Days, pp. 244-253.] [(9) Peloubet’s Notes, 1892, in loc.] [(10) S. S. 
Times, Apr. 28, 1883.] 


First STEP: FACTS. 


PARAGRAPH I. v. 1, news of the Gentile Pentecost reaches the Jerusalem 
Church. wv. 2f, Peter condemned for affiliating with the Gentiles. wv. 4, he 
makes a formal defense of his conduct. vv. 5-16, the facts recited (a) his 
vision at Joppa, (b) the Czesarean messengers, (c) the visit to Cornelius, (d) 
the Spirit baptism of the Gentiles. v.17, similarity of divine gifts argues 
similarity of divine favor toward the recipients. wv. 18, the new Gospel truth 
accredited. Vv. 1-18, PETER’s DEFENSE BEFORE THE JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

Par. 2. v. 19a, extent of the Christian Dispersion. wv. 19b, the Gospel 
preached to the Jews. v. 20, but also to Gentiles as such, in Antioch. wv. 21, 
which work was providentially successful. v. 22a, the Jerusalem Church 
learns of this, v. 22b, and Barnabas is sent to investigate the matter. wv. 23f, 
he commends the grand Gospel work. vv. 25f, Saul is summoned to Antioch 
and works a year there, establishing the Church, the disciples receiving the 
the name of Christians. Vv. 19-26, GospEL Work IN ANTIOCH, BARNABAS 
AND SAUL LEADING. 

Par. 3. v.27, Jerusalem prophets visit Antioch. v. 28, Agabus predicts 
a severe general famine. v. 29, a relief fund is raised by the Antioch Church 
for Judean Christians. v. 30, Barnabas and Saul deliver it. Vv. 27-30, 
ASSISTANCE FROM THE ANTIOCH CHRISTIANS TO THE CHRISTIANS OF JUDEA. 
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SECOND STEP: EXPLANATIONS. 


PARAGRAPH I. wv. 1, (a) ‘‘ apostles . . brethren”—not only the Jerusalem 
Church, but neighboring Judean Churches. (b) ‘‘heard”—by what means? 
(c) why was the news startling? v. 2, (a) when did Peter return to Jerusa- 
lem? (b) ‘‘they .. of the circumcision”—does this term embrace all of the 
Jewish Christians, or only the Pharisaic faction? [(c) the phrase came into 
use later than this, but is here used prophetically by Luke.] (d) force and 
character of the term? _v. 3, (a) cf. Acts 10:28; Mk. 2:16; Lk. 15:2. [(b) 
was such intercourse forbidden by Moses; if so, in what passage; if not, 
whence arose the restriction?] 4, ‘‘expounded . . in order”—recounting 
and explaining in detail the event. vv. 5-14, (a) compare with Acts 10: 
9-33, observing the condensed presentation of the main facts. (b) note the 
variations, for instance v. 14 with 10:32f. wv. 15, (a) comp. 10:44ff. [(b) 
‘*began ”—indication that his address to Cornelius was interrupted?] [(c) in 
what respects was this Gentile Pentecost like the Jewish one of Acts 2?] 
v. 16, (a) ‘‘ remembered ”—when was this said by Jesus, cf. Acts 1:5? (b) cf. 
Matt. 26:75. [(c) explain the difference between the Forerunner’s baptism 
and the Christian baptism.] v.17, (a) comp. AV. (b) ‘the like gift”"— 
what was this gift? v.18, [(a) ‘‘ granted repentance ’—explain clearly the 
meaning of this expression.] [(b) is it equivalent to saying that the Gospel 
was for the Gentiles as such, equally with the Jews ?] 

Par. 2. v. 19, (a) [‘‘ therefore "—does this connect immediately with the ac- 
tion of the Jerusalem Church just recorded, or does it go back to Acts 8:4, tak- 
ing up the history in another district?] (b) recall the facts of that Dispersion. 
(c) ‘‘ Pheenicia””—locate on the map, and name its principal cities. (d) ‘‘ Cyprus 
. . Antioch "—locate on map and describe. (e) ‘‘ Jews”—Hellenistic Jews, 
outside of Palestine. v. 20, (a) ‘‘Cyrene”—locate on map. [(b) why did 
they come to Antioch, and from where?] (c) ‘‘Greeks”—actual pagans, not 
Grecian Jews, or the matter would have no significance. (d) ‘‘ also”—together 
with Jews. v. 21, [(a) ‘‘hand of the Lord”—very common O. T. phrase ; 
refer to them, and state meaning.] (b) ‘‘ with them”—how did that fact 
appear? uv. 22, [(a) ‘‘report came”—in what way?] (b) ‘‘ears of the 
church ”—notice the figure. (c) ‘‘as far as”—what is the force of the expres- 
sion ? uv. 23, (a) ‘‘ grace”—what evidences of it? (b) ‘‘ exhorted "—Barna- 
bas’s forte, cf. Acts 4:36 RV. v. 24, observe this characterization of Barna- 
bas, cf. Acts 6:5. v. 25, (a) ‘‘ Tarsus ”"—which way from Antioch, and how 
far? [(b) where in the Acts account was Saul last seen?] wv. 26, (a) 
‘*taught "—instruction was emphasized. [(b) notice the imperfection of the 
verse-divisions of the AV.—this verse contains points enough for three ; when 
and under what circumstances were the AV. verse-divisions made ?] 

Par. 3. v.27, ‘‘in these days ”—when? v. 28, [(a) ‘‘famine . . Claud- 
ius "—the reign of Claudius Cesar (41-54 A. D.) was marked by several severe 
famines, cf. Josephus’s Ant. 20:2:5, and other histories referred to by Camb. 
Bible zz Zoc.] (b) ‘‘ all the world” —cf. marg. rdg., Lk. 2:1, i. e., the Roman 
Empire. (c) was the famine itself so extensive, or only its effects? vv. 29, 
(a) ‘‘ disciples”—the Antioch Church. (b) ‘‘every man. . ability”—cf. Ezra 
2:69; Rom. 15:26f; 1 Cor. 16:2. (c) ‘‘determined . . relief”—observe the 
fine spirit of helpfulness among the Christians. [(d) were there other causes 
besides the famine which produced or perhaps aggravated the distress in 
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Judea? v. 30, [(a) was the contribution sent prior or subsequent to the events 
recorded in Acts 12:1-24, in view of 12:25?] (b) in what year were the 
famine ard this visit of Saul to Jerusalem? (c) how long since Saul’s last 
visit there? [(d) why were Barnabas and Saul chosen for this mission ?] 


THIRD STEP: TOPICS. 


1. The Self-Justification of Peter. (1) was Peter summoned to Jerusalem, or 
or was his return simply awaited, and why? (2) in view of his formal, thought- 
ful, painstaking presentation of the matter, what importance did he consider it to 
have? (3) was his simple narration of his divine experience the best calculated 
to carry conviction and acceptance of the newly developed truth? (4) how was 
he supported by the six Joppa witnesses who had been at Caesarea, and were 
now present at Jerusalem? [(5) consider Peter’s argument in v. 16—a syllog- 
ism : (a) the disciples of Jesus were to receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit ; 
(b) the Gentiles had received that baptism ; (c) the Gentiles were therefore 
disciples.] (6) how did Peter regard this event as compared with the Jewish 
Pentecost of Acts 2? (7) what was Peter’s conclusion from the experience, 
and how did it differ from his previous conceptions ? 


2. Concurrence of the Judean Christians. (1) exactly what was the ground 
of the objections raised against Peter? (2) what proportion of the Judean 
Christians joined in this condemnation? (3) had the Gospel as yet been 
preached to the Gentiles? (4) what previous experiences should have prepared 
them, and in some measure did prepare them, for this admission to Christian- 
ity of Cornelius and his friends (cf. Acts 6 and 7, 8,9)? (5) what was the 
effect upon the Church of Peter’s argument in defense of his conduct at 
Ceesarea? (6) what would be the influence of Peter as the leader of the 
Jewish-Christian Church? (7) just what was included in the concurrence of 
the Judean Church at this time? (8) was the admission of Cornelius to Chris- 
tianity regarded as an exceptional incident, or was it accepted as a precedent ? 
[(9) in what respects did the point at issue differ from that which came up at 
the later Conference in A. D. 52 (Acts 15)?] [(z0) consider the relation of this 
meeting and action of the Jerusalem Church to that later and all-important 
one. ] 


3. Establishment of the Antioch Church. [(1) describe the city of Antioch 
at this time, as to points of interest in view of the introduction of Christianity 
there.] (2) who began the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles in that 
city? (3) what influence had Cyprus and Cyrene had upon them? (4) what 
results attended their work, and with what significance? (5) who came from 
Jerusalem to the Antioch Church, for what purpose, and with what outcome? 
(6) describe the work of Barnabas in connection with this Church. (7) whom 
did he bring to assist in the work, and from where? (8) in what year did Saul 
come to Antioch? [(9) where had he been, and what had he been doing, dur- 
ing the years since he left Jerusalem (cf. Acts 9:30)?] [(10) describe the ways 
in which the time was now fulfilled for the entrance of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles upon his special work.] (11) how long did his work at Antioch con- 
tinue? (12) did this Church become the center of his religious activity? (13) 
by what designation had the followers of Jesus been known, up to this time, 
cf. Acts 9:1, 2, 32; 13:1; 24:5? (14) was there need of a new, distinctive 
name? (15) what was the name given them, cf. Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet. 
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4:16? [(16) is there any ground for saying it was a term of reproach?]  [(17) 
was it formed according to the familiar Roman method of naming a man’s 
followers after his own name, e. g. Herodians, Epicureans, et al?] ; 


4. Confirmation of the Newly-Admitted Doctrine. (1) how many years 
intervened between the reception of Cornelius into the Christian Church and 
the establishment of the Church at Antioch? (2) was the Gospel preached to 
the Gentiles in Antioch on the basis of Peter’s experience at Caesarea, and the 
subsequent recognition of the new doctrine by the Judean Christians? (3) or 
was it entirely independent of that, so that the Gentile doctrine came into 
the Church along two avenues—that of revelation at Caesarea, that of practical 
trial and success at Antioch? (4) what attitude did the Jerusalem Church 
take toward the Gentile-Christian organization at Antioch? (5) compare Acts 
8:14-17. [(6) why was Barnabas sent to investigate the matter, rather than 
one of the Apostles?] [(7) what does his appointment indicate as to the 
confidence of the Church in its Hellenistic members, and in the validity of the 
Antioch movement?] (8) what was the outcome of Barnabas’s investigation ? 
(9) how was it received by the Jerusalem Church ? 


5. Prophets in the Primitive Church. [(1) is the position of Prophet in the — 


apostolic time to be understood as an order or as an office?] (2) compare with 
it the order of Evangelist. (3) is this (v. 27) the first mention of Prophets in 
the Primitive Church? (4) do there seem to have been such previous to this 
time (A. D. 43)? (5) if they were a natural outgrowth of circumstances, as 
was the case with all offices and orders in the Church, when did the Prophets 
arise? (6) consider the rank and the functions of the Prophet as seen in the 
following passages: Acts 2:17; 13:1; 15:32; 19:6; 21:10f; Lk. 11:49; 
Rom., 12:6; 1 Cor. 12:28f, 13:2, 8; 14:22-40; Eph. 2:20; 3:5; 4:11. 
[(7) compare the New Testament Prophets with the Old Testament Prophets, 
considering similarities and differences.] [(8) did their order pass away after 
the Apostolic Age; if so, why?] (9) what was the purpose of the Prophets 
who came to Antioch in A. D. 43? [(10) were they appointed to this duty by 
the Jerusalem Church, or was their mission voluntary?] (11) what was the 
substance of Agabus’s prophecy at this time? (12) what were the intent and 
practical use of it? [(13) consider his later prophecy in Acts 21: off, with a 
similar inquiry. ] 


6. The Office of Elder (—Presbyter—Bishop). (1) does v. 30 contain the 
first reference to this order? (2) judging from this reference, what was the 
function of the Elder in the Primitive Church? (3) were Elders also teachers, 
cf. Acts 20:28; 1 Tim. 3:2; 5:17? (4) was there one over each Church, or a 
larger number? (5) isthe probable time of its introduction the year A. D. 
34-35, when the Dispersion of the Christians took place, and the number of 
individual Churches increased rapidly everywhere? (6) what was the relation 
of this office to the office of Elder in the Jewish Synagogue? [(7) consider the 
terms Elder, Presbyter, Bishop, as to whether in the Primitive Church they 
were co-ordinate and synonymous (cf. Acts 20:17, 28; also Tit. 1:5, 7); if so, 
explain the origin and usage of the several terms.] (8) what was the method 
of electing the Elders (compare critically Acts 14:23; Tit. 1:5)? (9) were 
there at this time more than two formal offices in the Church—the Diaconate 
and the Eldership? [(10) consider the subsequent developments of the 
primitive office of Elder.] “+ 
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FOuRTH STEP: OBSERVATIONS. 


1. Up to this point in the history, the Gospel had been preached only 
among the Jews. 

2. Peter was called to account by the Pharisaic Christians for his associa- 
tion with Gentiles at Caesarea ; presumably also for receiving Gentiles as such 
into the Church. 

3. The deliberative action of the Judean Christians over this matter was 
the forerunner of the great Conference at Jerusalem twelve years later. 

4. Peter’s simple presentation of the facts, supported by the testimony of 
his six Jewish-Christian companions from Joppa, persuades the Church to an 
acceptance of the new principle as divinely established. 

5. Hellenistic Christians, perhaps on the basis of this decision, perhaps 
independently of it, offer the Gospel to Gentiles in Antioch, and their work is 
crowned with large and significant success. 

6. The Jerusalem Church, through the liberal Barnabas, inspects the new 
work, and extends fellowship to the Antioch Christians. 

7. The time for the coming in of the Gentiles now being full, Saul enters 
upon his great mission at Antioch in A. D. 43. 

8. The title of Christians was about this time given the disciples of Christ, 
a simple distinguishing term constructed after the Roman manner of forming 
appellations. 

g. The Prophets in the Primitive Church were an order of inspired teachers, 
somewhat after the manner of the Old Testament Prophets. 

1o. The office of Elder, the introduction of which has not been recorded, 
was adapted from the synagogue; the Elder had charge over a single 
Church, with a subordinate duty of teaching ; and the Elder was also variously 
but synonymously called Presbyter and Bishop. 


FIFTH STEP: SUMMARY. 


1. Make astatement as to the Pharisaic party in the Christian Church at 
this time—their numbers, influence, doctrinal position, activity, and achieve- 
ments. 

2. Describe the argument of Peter in self-defense of his conduct, as to its 
content, method, logical deductions from the experience, application, and 
results. 

3. State what it was that the Judean Christians at this point admitted. 

4. Describe the establishment of the Christian Church in Antioch, as to its 
environment, its founders, the elements that composed it, its doctrinal 
position, etc. 

5. Make a statement concerning the introduction and the practical working 
of the Gentile principle of the Gospel at Antioch, its relation to the establish- 
ment of the principle at Caesarea, and its reception by and influence upon the 
Jerusalem Church. 

6. Discuss the order of Prophets in the Primitive Church, as to their 
origin, functions, rank, numbers and work. 

7. Discuss the office of Elder in the organization of the Church, as to its 
adaption from the synagogue, the time of its introduction into the Church, the 
occasion of its introduction, the principal and the subordinate functions of the 
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Elder, the several synonymous name for the same office, and the later develop- 
ments of the Eldership. 


SixtH STEP: TEACHINGS, 


1. The argument from experience is the great argument for any truth. 

2. Itis the nature of some to cling too tenaciously to the forms and cere- 
monies of religion, while others err as badly in the other direction by estimat- 
ing too slightly the value of religious institutions. 

3. One must often await the time for the fullest opportunity and exertion 
of his powers ; it is the office of Providence to open the doors before one, the 
duty of man to prepare for entrance. 

4. Liberal relief to those in need is an essential principle of Christianity. 

5. The best form of Church organization is the one which carries out the 
principle of the Primitive Church by adapting itself completely to the charac- 
ter of the work it is engaged in, disregarding historical forms which can be 
superseded by better ones because of a change of the environment. 
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STUDY XVII. 


SEC. 16. PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH BY 
HEROD. MARTYRDOM OF THE APOSTLE JAMES 
AND DELIVERANCE OF PETER. 


Acts 12: 1-25. 
44 A. D. JERUSALEM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—({1) Cambridge Bible on Acts, pp. 146-155. (2) Gloag’s Comty. on Acts, I: 
410-439. (3) Meyer’s Comty. on Acts, pp. 228-241. (4) Neander’s Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church, I: ror-1r05; II: 105. (5) Bible Dictionary, arts. Angel, Herod, James, 
Mark, Prison, Sidon, Tyre. (6) Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul, pp. ros-107. (7) 
Farrar’s Life of Paul, pp. 171-181. [(8) Iverach’s Life of Paul, pp. 36-46.) [(9) Vaughan’s 
Church of the First Days, pp. 254-264.] [(x0) Peloubet’s Notes, 1892, in loc.) [(zx) S. S. 
Times, May 5, 1883.} 


First STEP: FACTs. 


PARAGRAPH I. v. 1, persecution of the Church by Herod. vw. 2, execution 
of the Apostle James. Vv. 1-2, MARTYRDOM OF JAMES THE APOSTLE. 

Par. 2. v. 3, Herod would kill Peter also, to please the people. v. 4, im- 
prisons him till a favorable time. wv. 5, earnest Christian prayer for him. 
vv. 6-10, miraculous deliverance of Peter. Vv. 3-10, FRUSTRATED ATTEMPT 
To Peter. 

Par. 3. wv. 11, Peter recognizes his providential deliverance. v. 12, goes to 
the assembled Christians. wv. 13-16, with difficulty gains admission to their 
midst. v.17, tells of his release, and then prudently leaves the city. Vv. 
11-17, PETER REASSURES HIS FRIENDS, AND LEAVES JERUSALEM. 


Par. 4. vu. 18, alarm among the guards at Peter’s escape. wv. 19a, the 
responsible ones executed. wv. 19b, Herod goes to Caesarea. v. 20, Syrians 
send a deputation to arrange a peace. v.21, Herod in royal pomp addresses 
them. vw. 22, he receives the rei:gious homage of the people. wv. 23, he dies 
speedily and horribly, as a div.ne judgment. Vv. 18-23, Herop’s SELr- 
GLORIFICATION AND DEATH. 

Par. 5. wv. 24, the Church continues to grow in numbers and strength. 
v. 25a, Barnabas and Saul, having performed their mission, return to Antioch. 
v. 25b, John and Mark accompanies them. Vv. 24-25, CONDITION OF THE 
CHURCH, AND MovEMENTS OF BARNABAS AND SAUL. 


SECOND STEP: EXPLANATIONS. 


PARAGRAPH I. 1, (a) about that time”—when? [(b) which Herod was 
this, what relation to Herod the Great, and to the Herod of Acts 25?] wv. 2, 
(a) ‘‘James”—cf. Matt. 4:21. (b) ‘‘sword”—decapitation, one of the four 
Jewish modes of execution. 

Par. 2. wv. 3, (a) ‘ pleased the Jews "—why were not ¢hey persecuting the 
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158 The Founding of the Christian Church. [44 A. D. 
Christians? (b) ‘‘ Peter”—why was he selected? [(c) ‘‘days . . bread”—to 
what is the reference, and what is the reason for introducing it?] wv. 4, (a) 
‘put in prison”—for punishment or for detention? [(b) ‘‘ four quaternions” 
how many soldiers, and what were their methods of keeping guard?] (c) 
‘* Passover” —cf. AV andexplain. (d)‘‘bring . . people”—cf. Lk. 22:66, and 
state the meaning of the phrase. v. 5, (a) ‘‘kept”—for how long?  [(b) 
‘prayer . . unto God” —why notto Christ ?] [(c) ‘‘earnestly”—comp. AV, same 
word as used of Jesus’s prayer in Lk, 22:44.] v. 6, (a) the night just before 
the proposed execution. (b) consider the complete, graphic description. (c) 
‘* chains "—how was he fastened with them? [(d) ‘“‘ guards . . door”—two of 
the four on watch at Peter’s side, and two patrolling the corridor outside ?] 
v. 7, (a) ‘‘angel . . Lord”—comp. Lk. 2:9. (b) ‘‘stood by”—cf. AV. (c) 
‘‘light”—shekinah of divine presence? (d) ‘‘smote”—for what purpose? 
(e) ‘‘ awoke ”"—not raised him, as AV. [(f) consider Peter’s sleeping on the 
eve of execution.] [(g) why were not the guards aroused?] uv. 8, (a) ‘gird 

. sandals”—deliberate preparation. (b) ‘‘ garment ”—outer cloak, laid off 
for the night. v. 9, (a) ‘twist not”—confused by the strange happenings. 
(b) ‘‘ vision ”"—to what effect, cf. Acts 16:9? v.10, (a) how could they pass 
along the prison corridors without encountering the guards? (b) note the 
various points at which the miraculous comes into the event. [(c) is the loca- 
tion of this prison known?] (d) ‘‘angel . . departed”—as soon as the super- 
natural assistance was no longer necessary. 

Par. 3. ¥v. 11, (a) ‘‘ was come to himself ”—cf. Lk. 15:17; Psa. 126:1. (b) 
what set him right? (c) ‘‘expectation . . Jews”—in what were they disap- 
pointed? v.12. (a) ‘‘considered”—or better, having become aware (of his 
situation). [(b) what part did this house of Mary play in the experiences of 
these years?] (c) why did Peter go thither now? [(d) ‘‘John . . Mark”—give 
an account of him, cf. Mk. 14:51f; Acts 12:25; 13:13; 15:36-40; Col. 4:10; 
1 Pet. 5:13.] (e) ‘‘ gathered . . praying”—as was their custom, and especially 
now in the days of Peter’s imprisonment. v. 13, (a) ‘‘door . . gate”—ex- 
plain the Oriental construction of house entrances. (b) were they on their 
guard against enemies? (c) note the extended, graphic narrative. (d)‘‘ Rhoda” 
—the porter was commonly a woman, cf. Jno. 18:16. [(e) is anything more 
known about Rhoda?) uv. 14, (a) ‘‘knew . . voice”—she was acquainted 
with Peter. (b) ‘‘opened not”—true to life, cf. Lk. 24:41. vu. 15, (a) ‘‘mad” 
—why did they think so? [(b) ‘‘confidently affirmed”—cf. AV, on what 
ground was her assertion?] (c) in search of some explanation, what did they 
then conjecture? [(d) what was the Jewish idea of guardian angels, cf. Matt. 
18:10?] v.16, ‘‘continued knocking ”—Peter was anxious to see the Chris- 
tians, to reassure them, and to withdraw from the city. v. 17, (a) *‘ beckon- 
ing . . hand”—common Jewish mode of gaining attention. (b) ‘‘ declared” — 
the experience had a former parallel, and would be understood. [(c) ‘‘ James” 
—who, cf. Acts 15:13; Gal. 1:19; 2:9?] [(d) why was a special message 
left for him?] (e) ‘‘ brethren”—all the Church, gathered in praying groups at 
different places in the city. (f) ‘‘departed”"—at once to a distant place of 
safety. 

Par. 4. v. 18. (a) when was search instituted? (b) what reason had the sol- 
diers for finding Peter if possible? v. 19, (a) Herod takes hold of the matter. 
(b) what is done with them, and on what grounds? (c) ‘‘ Judea to Caesarea” 


—was this a transfer of residence? (d)-what business had he at Ceesarea? 
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v. 20, (a) ‘displeased ”"—not to the extent of making war. (b)‘‘Tyre.. 
Sidon "—locate on map. (c) ‘‘ with one accord ”—the two cities joining in the 
embassage. [(d) notice here, as elsewhere, the faulty verse-divisions of the 
AV.] [(e) how was the assistance of Blastus secured ?] (f) ‘‘ peace””—what 
kind—commercial? 21 [(a) ‘‘set day ’—fixed by Herod, according to 
Josephus it was Aug. 1, A. D. 44]. (b) why all this formal, grand display? 
v. 22, (a) ‘* the people ”—Gentiles or Jews, or both? (b) what was the meaning 
of their laudation ? v. 23, (a) ‘immediately "—with reference to the smit- 
ing, but not to the death. (b) ‘‘angel . . Lord”—comp. v. 7, the divine ac- 
tivity in both cases. (a) ‘‘ gave up the Ghost”—cf. Acts 5:5, 10; Herod 
was 54 years old. 

Par. 5. ¥v. 24, [(a) a summary, descriptive statement of the condition of the 
church, as often in the Acts.] (b) ‘‘ but "—mark the striking contrast—Herod 
dead, the Gospel. full of life. (c) ‘‘grew”—in strength and diffusion. (d) 
‘* multiplied "—numerically. v. 25, [(a) the connection here is with Acts 
11:30, the account of Herod being interjected.] [(b) this verse is introductory 
to the chapter which directly follows it.] (c) ‘‘returned”—whither? [(d) 
reason for Barnabas being named first ?] (e) why had they been at Jerusalem ? 
(f) on John Mark, see v. 12 above. (g) why did he go with them to Antioch? 
{(h) where does the visit of Barnabas and Saul come in, relative to the history 
of the twelfth chapter ?] 


THIRD STEP: TOPICS. 


1. The Martyrdom of James. [(1) why is the account of the first apostolic 
martyrdom so briefly recorded ; (a) because, though sad, it had no altering 
influence upon the Church ; (b) because of the historian’s rigid purpose to 
exclude all which did not show the development of Christianity ; (c) because 
Luke planned another book of church history, which should record the less 
important activities of other Christian workers ; (d) because the material for a 
fuller account was not at Luke’s hand in preparing the Acts.] (2) what had 
been James’s career up to this time? (3) what had been his relation to Jesus ? 
(4) consider the fact that the persecution now comes from the Jewish civil 
side instead of from the ecclesiastical side, as formerly. [(what was Herod’s 
attitude toward Judaism, cf. Josephus’s Antiquities 19:7:3?] (6) what was 
his attitude toward the Christians? [7) why had he shown no violence against 
them previous to this time ?] (8) why was James selected by him as the first 
victim? (9) compare carefully Matt. 20:20-23. (10) compare also Matt. 
1431-12. (11) what was the effect of James’s death on the Church ? 


2. Imprisonment and Deliverance of Peter. (1) what was Herod’s motive in 
seizing Peter? (2) why was the execution delayed? (3) what year was this ? 
(4) what experience had they had with Peter which would make them guard 
him securely? [(5) compare carefully Acts 5:17-23.] (6) consider the prayer 
of the church at this time, and its relation to the divine intervention. (7) why 
were they meeting in small, private companies, and at night? (8) was a 
natural escape of Peter possible, considering the guard placed over him? 
(9) describe the part performed by the angel, noting the detail of it. [(10) 
consider the nature and the amount of the miraculous involved in this release. ] 
[(11) what was the historian’s purpose in recording minutely and at such length 
this event ?] (12) what was the feeling of the Primitive Christians with refer- 
ence to God’s care and provision for them ? 

(Study XVII.) 
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3. Peter’s Withdrawal from the City. (1) when did he leave Jerusalem? 
(2) for what purpose? (3) compare this with his previous action, Acts 5: 17-21. 
(4) what made the difference in this case? (5) did Jesus or the Apostles need- 
lessly endanger themselves, cf. Acts 9:23ff? (6) how long was he absent 
from the city, and what was he doing? [(7) consider the Roman Catholic 
teaching that he at this time went to Rome and established the church there, 
fixing the foundation for the papacy.] (8) why were not others than Peter 
seized and executed by Herod? (9) explain and justify the Roman custom 
with respect to guards who allowed their prisoners to escape. [(10) what as to 
the ethics of allowing these four soldiers to be put to death in their innocence, 
because of what God had himself directly done ?] 

4. The Pheenician Commercial Embassy. [(1) describe the Phcenicians— 
their country, nationality, business, characteristics, etc.] (2) what was the 
occasion of Herod's displeasure against them? (3) had he manifested this by 
restrictions upon their commerce? (4) what was the mission of this embassy ? 
[(5) what was the commercial relation of Phoenicia to Palestine, cf. v. 20e ; 
1 Kings 5:11; Ezek. 27:16f ; was the latter the source of the former's agri- 
cultural supplies ?] (6) what was the public occasion upon which audience was 
given this embassy? (7) was the deliverance of Herod in the case favorable 
to the Phoenicians, judging from the approval of the people, who would be 
desirous of good commercial relations with Tyre and Sidon? [(8) compare the 
account of this event given by Josephus (Ant.19:8:2; also see 18:6, 7, 8), 
which supplements Luke's account (cf. Gloag’s Comty and Camb. Bible, zx 
toc.)] 

5. The Divine Judgment upon Herod. (1) consider the character and career 
of this Herod Agrippa I. (2) what was his dominion at the time of his death ? 
(3) what was his attitude toward the Romans and the Jews? (4) did he plan 
this spectacle for the purpose of self-glorification? (5) was it the shout of 
applause and divine attribution by the people (v. 22) that he coveted? (6) 
consider the cause and nature of the disease with which he was smitten. (7) 
his death occurred six days afterward, Aug. 7, A. D. 44, according to Jose- 
phus. [(8) consider the death from a similar cause of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
(2 Macc. 9 :9) ; also of Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. 17:6: 5) ; also of Philip II. of 
Spain ; and see further historical references in Camb. Bible, z# /oc.] (9) was 
the divine judgment in view of Herod’s self-glorification, or because of his 
persecution of the church? (10) justify so severe a punishment. 

6. Condition of the Church in A. D. 44. (1) what was the territorial extent 
of the Church at this time? (2) what were the great centers of Christian 
activity? (3) who were the chief workers? (4) what was the environment of 
the Church at this time, as regards :. (a) Sadducees, (b) Pharisees, (c) common 
people, (d) civil power? (5) what were the motive and occasion of Herod’s 
persecution, and how did it differ from former ones? (6) what was the 
attitude and practice of the Church at this time as regarded the admission of 
the Gentiles to Christianity? (7) what was the condition of the Church as 
regarded, (a) geographical expansion, (b) religious influence, (c) numerical 
increase? (8) consider the division in the book marked by the close of the 12th 
chapter of Acts. (9) henceforth who, instead of Peter, is to be the prominent 
leader in the Church ? 

FourRTH STEP: OBSERVATIONS. 

1. James, the brother of John, was the first of the original Apostles to die 

as a martyr. 
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2. The brevity of the account is perhaps due to the fact that it had no 
essential effect upon the development of Christianity. 

3. Herod conducted this persecution partly for his own enjoyment, and 
partly to ingratiate himself with the Jews. 

4. Peter was miraculously delivered from a fate similar to that which had 
befallen James. 

5. The whole matter is completely and vividly described, as a testimony 
to God’s care and guidance of his Church. 

6. The account may have come from Mark. 

7. Meetings of Christians by night for worship and prayer were the pre- 
vailing custom, at first for safety, afterwards for solemnity. 

8. The Jewish belief was that every individual had a guardian angel, who 
might assume his appearance; an idea which probably came from Babylon, 
and which Christ himself shared (cf. Matt. 18 : 10). 

9. Peter reassured his fellow Christians, whose prayers for him had been 
availing, and then withdrew from Jerusalem to an unknown place of safety 
for an indefinite time. 

1o. An embassy from Pheenicia sought to restore favorable commercial 
relations with Palestine by appeal to Herod. 

11, The embassy got what they wished; and Herod also got what he 
wished—the adulation of his subjects. 

12. But for his pride, and for his persecution of Christianity, the divine 
judgment was visited upon him in a dire disease which caused his sudden 
death. 

13. In spite of persecution, the Church was growing mightily in extension, 
influence and numbers. 

FirtH STEP: SUMMARY. 
1. Gather such information from the material of this section as concerns : 

(1) prayer in the Primitive Church. 
(2) religious meetings of the Christians. 
(3) their spirit and action under persecution. 
(4) the attitude of the Jewish king toward the Gospel. 
(5) God’s care and guidance of his Church. 
(6) the life and work of James the Apostle. 
(7) the influence of his martyrdom. 
(8) the movements of Peter. 
(9) the business relations of Palestine. 

(10) the activity of Barnabas and Saul. 

2. Make a statement as to the occasions of, and reasons of justification 
for, the divine judgment upon Herod Agrippa I. 

3. Describe the general condition of the Church at this period of its career. 


SIXTH STEP: TEACHINGS. 
1. Itisa principle of God’s dealings with men that the doors do not open 
for them until the fullness of the time. 
2. The faithful, united prayer of God’s Church prepares the way for 
marked manifestations of God’s presence and blessing. 
3. Christian wisdom enjoins prudence, not rashness; no unnecessary 
exposure to danger in the pursuit of one’s work. 
4. Self-glorification is in God’s sight a grievous and despicable sin. 
5. The Church surmounts all opposition in its growth toward the great 
consummation of the Kingdom of God. 
(Study XVII.) 
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Biblical Work and Workers. 


Two new appointments have been made in the Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary at Louisville, Ky. The Rev. John R. Sampey, D. D., has been elected 
to the chair of Old Testament Interpretation ; and the Rev. A. T. Robertson, 
D. D., to that of Biblical Introduction. 


The series of articles upon the Bible, written by Mr. Gladstone two years 
ago, and afterward issued together under the title of ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture,” have now been entirely rewritten and enlarged by the 
author, in view of the discussion which they themselves aroused. The book 
is now publ’shed by the Suaday School Times. 


In the Virginia Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Hersman is Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Interpretation of the New Testament. Rev. E. H. 
Barnett, of Atlanta, is elected Professor of the English Bible and Pastoral 
Theology. At the Southern Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Columbia, 
S. C., the Rev. D. S. Brimm has been made Associate Professor of Hebrew. 


Rev. D. B. McDonald, of Glasgow, has accepted the professorship of 
Hebrew at Hartford Seminary, recently made vacant by the withdrawal of 
Prof. Bissell. At Oberlin Theological Seminary, the chair of Hebrew has 
been offered to O. H. Gates of Union Seminary. The Rev. Philip A. Nordell, 
of New London, Conn., has been called to a professorship in the New Testa- 
ment department of the Divinity School in the University of Chicago. 


The work of the American Institute of Sacred Literature has commended 
itself abroad to such an extent that in England a local central board has been 
formed to accomplish a similar result, namely, the education, by means of 
correspondence, of ministers and students in the biblical languages. Dr. 
Harper’s system of instruction has been adopted. The arrangements there 
are in the hands of the Revs. Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Thomson, W. F. Slater, and 
J. T. Marshall. 


The Rev. James F. Riggs, of Bayonne, N. J., has been elected to the 
professorship of Hellenistic Greek and New Testament Exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church at New Brunswick, 
N. J. He was graduated from Princeton College and from Union Seminary, 
the latter in 1878. Since then he has been a pastor, giving especial attention 
to Greek, which he has studied in Athens. He is a son of the veteran mission- 
ary, Rev. Elias Riggs, D. D., LL. D., of Constantinople, and was born at 
Smyrna. 


A small pamphlet has been published by the Rev. J. H. Dulles, librarian of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, containing a list of one hundred books which 
are best fitted for the clergyman’s library. We wish to commend the selection 
made. Of course such a list depends upon one’s personal position and choice, 
to some extent ; but in the main the most recent and the most valuable books 
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are named: General, Exegesis—Introductory, Exegesis—Commentaries, 
Apologetics, Dogmatics, Ethics and Ecclesiastics, History. The prices of the 
books are given, amounting in all to about five hundred dollars. The list 
comprises nothing but theological works. Copies can probably be obtained 
by addressing the author. 


Professor Isidore Loeb died in Paris, June 2d. He was a Jew by birth, 
eminent for his culture, his philanthropy, and his able contributions to biblical 
science. The latter have mainly concerned Jewish history, and have ap- 
peared in various religious magazines. A series of articles of high interest 
and value was being published by him in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
entitled ‘‘ The Literature of the Poor in the Bible.” A leading Jewish paper 
says of Prof. Loeb: ‘‘It was to him that everybody turned for the most 
gracious counsel in all that affected the interests of Judaism, whether on 
religious questions, or administrative, financial, or social questions, or ques- 
tions bearing upon science.” 


The following sixteen truths are given by Joseph Cook as the ‘‘ Unshaken 
Columnar Truths of Scripture”: (1) Monotheism ; (2) man’s creation in the 
image of God ; (3) the family ; (4) the Sabbath ; (5) the severe view of sin ; (6) 
the hope of redemption through undeserved mercy ; (7) the Decalogue ; (8) the 
Psalms ; (9) the great Prophets; (10) the Sermon on the Mount; (11) the 
Lord’s prayer; (12) the character of Christ ; (13) the identification of Christ 
with the eternal wisdom ; (14) the gift of the Holy Spirit ; (15) the founding 
of the Christian Church ; (16) the fruits of Christianity. ‘‘ The foundation 
stones beneath all the pillars of the cathedral of revelation are the strictly 
self-evident truths, rising from the Divine Logos, which is the essential 
Christ.” 


Prof. E. C. Bissell, now of McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, is 
about to publish a book entitled ‘‘The Pentateuch in Colors,” which will 
exhibit the analysis by printing the different documents in varied colors. 
Already there has been announced a similar plan in the publication of the 
‘*New Translation of the Bible,” of which Dr. Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins 
University, is editor-in-chief. There are now upon the market two distinct 
volumes, one of American and one of English authorship, besides one pub- 
lished earlier in Germany, which shows by different styles of type the 
analysis as it affects the Book of Genesis. It will be interesting to see how 
readily these works are purchased by the laity. The authors have some 
confidence that the people are eager for literature upon this somewhat 
abstruse topic, now so prominent in the schools. 


An interesting account is given, in a recent magazine, of the book ‘‘ Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” by the author of that work, Mr. Robert Bird. 
The first edition of a thousand was exhausted quickly in the year of its ap- 
pearance, 1890. Three more editions have been sold in England. The 
American issue in November, 1891, was from the second English edition, 
which has been enlarged and revised. All of the American issue of three 
thousand were sold, and ‘another edition is now preparing. The book has 
found favor everywhere. Mr. Bird, in his Sunday-school work, ‘‘ found no 
life of Christ which gave the chronology in a sufficiently minute way as to be 
a teacher’s handbook.” He therefore resolved to write such a life of Christ, 
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in language adapted for children, a task which it took him eight years to per- 
form. The work merits the attention and commendation which it has 
received. 


Dr. James W. Mendenhall, for the past four years editor of the Methodist 
Review, died in Chicago, June 20th. He had gone west to improve his 
health, which for a long time had been poor and failing. He was an indus- 
trious and able scholar, and a writer of fluency and force. He had a large 
knowledge of Greek and of Philosophy. Two works of which he was author 
have value: ‘Plato and Paul; or, Philosophy and Christianity ;” and 
‘* Echoes from Palestine,” the fruit of his extensive travel in the Orient. As 
editor, he improved the character of the Revzew, and increased its circulation 
largely. At the last General Conference, only a few weeks before his death, 
he had been re-elected to the editorship. His successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It is noticeable that the magazine has had but three editors, each 
of which have died at the end of four years’ service. 
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Biblical Botes. 


St. Paul’s “Charis” in Phil. 1:7. This is the only passage in the Revision 
which was changed for the worse from the Authorized reading, according to 
Rev. J. L. Davies. The reading of the version of 1611, ‘‘ ye are all partakers 
of my grace,” is correct as against the revised reading, ‘‘ ye are all partakers 
with me of grace.” St. Paul was accustomed to think and speak of himself 
as having received a special charzs, meaning by it a gift or privilege conferred 
by God upon himself. He dwells upon this most fully in the epistle to the 
Ephesians, which was written about the same time as Philippians and each 
assists in disclosing the thought of the other. Eph. 3: 1-8 sets forth explicitly 
the wonderful privilege, the grace, that had been conferred upon St. Paul 
when he was called to be the Apostle to the Gentiles, which commission was 
his particular grace. Confer also Rom. 1:5; 12:3; 15:15; Gal. 1:15; 2:7-9. 
In this Philippian passage, ‘Paul is feeling and expressing deep gratitude to 
the Philippian Christians because they had associated themselves with his F 
apostolic work. This they had done by sending gifts for the Gospel work ] 
while Paul was imprisoned at Rome. In this way they had proved their 7 
fellowship with St. Paul in the furthering of the Gospel, and had made them- 
selves partakers—partners—of his apostleship—his special grace. This is the 
meaning of Phil. 1 : 3-7. 


The Day of the Crucifixion. The conclusion reached by Prof. Sanday, 
recently published, and noticed in the SrupEnt, upon this perplexing problem, 
was perhaps as satisfactory a solution as can be found, and yet there is room 
for further conjecture. Rev. Arthur Wright offers an interesting explanation : 
of the facts. St. Mark, he says, did not obtain his Gospel from St. Peter com- 
plete or in chronological order, but in scattered sections which he put together 
to the best of his ability ; and the other two synoptic Evangelists simply ac- 
cepted his arrangement. Mark does not bring Christ to Jerusalem until just 
before the Passion, and therefore all Jerusalem events are placed in the con- 
nection of that last week. So with regard to the cleansing of the temple, 
which John accurately puts at the first Passover. And so, he believes, with 
regard to Christ's Passover meal with his Apostles. At the first Passover he 
ate the regular Passover supper with his disciples, and it was at the last Pass- 
over that he instituted the Eucharist. St. Mark has unconsciously combined the 
two. St. John purposely, and from more exact knowledge, corrected the im- 
perfect chronology of the Synoptists. 


The Meaning of Jer. 31:22. Inthe Homiletic Review for July the trans- 
lation of this passage is discussed. A number of varying interpretations of 
the verse are quoted, and set aside as unsatisfactory or unique. Ewald’s 
translation, ‘‘a woman shall be changed into a man,” meaning that from 
dejected Israel, a mere woman in courage and strength, shall come a powerful 
nation, able to resist her cruel oppressors, is attractive, but causes a peculiar 
rendering of the verb. About the meaning of the nouns there is little ques- 
tion ; but the verb is very difficult. The Revzew writer prefers the translation, 
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“a woman shall grofect a man.” The Hebrew word used here has a similar 
sense in Deut. 32:10; Psa. 32:7, 10. Thus taken, the prophet predicts a new 
era of prosperity and peace, when even women might take the place of 
standing armies. Perhaps the passage still needs further study. 


Justly or Unjustly in 1 Pet. 2:23. The Vulgate has the reading here: 
‘*into the power of him that judgeth unjustly.” But the Authorized Version 
has ‘‘to him who judgeth righteously.” One reading is adikés, the other 
dikaids, in the Greek. Prof. Alex. Stewart says that undoubtedly the render- 
ing of the Vulgate here is a misapprehension, though it yields a perfectly 
good sense, namely, that Christ yielded himself to the unjust judgment of 
Pilate as the crowning act of his self-abnegation. But that reading has little 
support, the true word being ‘‘ justly.” The sense then is antithetic: Christ 
did not seek to defend himself or to retaliate upon his enemies, but in the face 
of injustice committed himself and his cause to the righteous Judge of all. 
This is the present general understanding of the passage. 


The Rainbow Covenant, Gen. 9:8-17. The covenant relation here de- 
scribed was established not with the descendants of Shem only, but with all 
mankind. So writes Prof. H. E. Ryle in the Exfosztory Times. Therefore 
its pledge, the sign or symbol of hope, is correspondingly universal. Of 
course the rainbow was not a new physical phenomenon. It had been seen 
upon earth ever since the sun had shone and the rain had fallen. Yet the 
language of Genesis seems to indicate that this appearance of the rainbow 
was the first. Two explanations are possible: (1) the misrepresentation may 
be due to the then prevalent ignorance of physical science, and thus expresses 
the popular but erroneous Hebrew idea of the rainbow as having been 
miraculously created after the deluge. But the verb is not ‘‘create,” but 
‘*set” or ‘‘appoint.” (2) The rainbow, which had existed before, was to be 
endowed with a new significance as the sign or symbol of mercy. Confer 
similarly Gen. 4:15. Perhaps the former explanation is also true, that the 
account embodies a popular unscientific view of the rainbow. But the latter 
explanation is to be preferred ; and it is to be remembered that the narratives 
of the Old Testament are given, not for teaching science, but for instructing 
men in the things which concern their spiritual welfare, their hope of salva- 
tion, and their trust of divine mercy. 


Sources of the Acts History. A new German work, entitled Dze Afostel- 
geschichte, by Friedrich Spitta, is discussed by Prof. Allan Menzies in the 
Critical Review for June. Prof. Menzies expresses the opinion that the 
study of Acts will, for some time to come, be concerned with the attempt to 
dissect the book into its various sources. This is the aim of Mr. Spitta’s work. 
The desirability of such an analysis of the Acts is apparent if some of the 
documentary or oral sources be found more accurate and trustworthy than 
others, for with an individual authorship equal credence must be given to 
every part of the book. Mr. Spitta regards the sources of Acts as having been 
two written works, both of which went over the whole history from the settle- 
ment of the Church at Jerusalem to Paul’s arrival at Rome. From these two 
works the writer of Acts derived practically the whole of his materials, fitting 
the two accounts as well as he could into each other, and supplying very little 
beyond what was necessary to make them read as one narrative. In A we 
have a clear and matter of fact record, in which the success of the Gospel is 
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ascribed to the preaching of the Apostles, while the wonders and signs are 
mostly traced to the later source B, which makes the miracles of the Apostles 
and the fear which fell on all who heard of them the reason of the progress 
which was made.’ Source A presents a narrative which at no point conflicts 
with the statements made by Paul; Source B has the elements which are 
difficult of harmonization, and which are a problem of great concern in the 
study of Acts. Mr. Spitta does not believe in that division in the early Church 
which formed the basis of the Tiibingen criticism of Acts ; instead, Paul never 
had any conflict with the heads of the Church at Jerusalem ; between him and 
them there was little difference, and no hostility. He considers that extrava- 
gant consequences have been drawn from certain Pauline passages, especially 
the first two chapters of Galatians ; that that Epistle does not represent the 
normal temperature and conduct of Paul, but represents an episode in his life 
and in his thinking which was of sudden rise and short duration. He also 
thinks that Paul and his doctrine occupy a larger space in the New Testament 
than their importance in the early Church would warrant. Prof. Menzies 
criticises the conclusions of this German book skillfully and forcefully. One 
is not ready to accept such explanations of the Acts phenomena. But he 
pronounces the writing worthy of study, and a sincere and laudable effort 
toward the solution of a lively and important biblical problem. 


A Liberal View of Old Testament Literature. The following is an ex- 
cellent statement of the view of the Hebrew Scriptures as reconstructed by 
Christian scholars of the liberal, advanced type. It is made by Dr. T. T. 
Munger, of New Haven. Without subscribing to it, we may present it for the 
consideration of StupEnT readers: ‘‘ The Bible has suffered almost as much 
from those who would add to it as from those who would detract from it. The 
Song of Solomon teaches a beautiful lesson of pure love ; it is a protest against 
the harem, and as such has a certain value in all ages ; but the attempt to find 
Christ in it, because being inspired it must have some high and spiritual mean- 
ing, is to bring the pulpit into contempt. The Proverbs are the best ever 
uttered, but they are a compilation from innumerable sources, and have only 
the inspiration which resided in the compiler. Genesis is a semi-historical 
compilation giving various accounts of the creation and of the early stages of 
human history as they were presented to the Hebrew mind, which made 
them sacred by introducing an ethical and spiritual element. To insist that 
they shall be read literally and as veritable history is to violate all the canons 
of criticism and to sink the pulpit below the average intelligence of the people. 
It is also to miss the value that comes from comparing the Hebrew form of 
the traditions with the Babylonian form ; the comparison reveals the higher 
conceptions of the Hebrew. The historical books are of immense value as the 
annals of an inspired nation, and are full of suggestive lessons for nations and 
men of other times, but they do not contain the laws and truths by which we 
live in this nineteenth century. Leviticus contains a system of religious ob- 
sevance which, having served its purpose, was brought to an end by St. Paul. 
It is valuable chiefly as depicting a stage in the evolution of theism. The 
Psalms are the sacred hymns of the nation of unknown and miscellaneous 
authorship, but all the more valuable as voicing the experience of many of 
God’s saints—often the highest and truest ever uttered. They sink, however, 
when loaded with a theory of inspiration, and made to carry prophetic mean- 
ings that were never intended.” 
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Synopses of Important Articles. 


The Rectified Traditional View of the Old Testament.* The traditional 
view of the historical and prophetical books of the Old Testament, modified 
and rectified by modern research, may be stated as follows; (1) That the 
Book of Genesis was compiled by Moses,—in its earlier chapters from prime- 
val documents which may have been brought by Abraham from Chaldza, 
and in its later chapters (except parts of xxxvi.) from family records of a dis- 
tinctly contemporaneous origin, which we may reasonably believe to have 
been preserved in the families of the successive patriarchs as the archives of 
their race. That these should have been accessible to the divinely appointed 
leader of the race, himself a man of known learning—that he should have 
arranged and illustrated them by contemporary notes, is a supposition so 
reasonable, that, no more than a supposition, it may be accepted at least as 
more plausible than any other which has yet been advanced. (2) That, of 
the four remaining Books of the Pentateuch, the first, the Book of Exodus, as 
the autobiographical character of large portions of it seems clearly to indicate, 
was written by Moses, or, at least, under his immediate direction and author- 
ity. That the Book of Leviticus, as containing the statutes and ordinances 
for the most part expressly stated to have been revealed to Moses, must, if 
not actually written by him, have been compiled—in part from the legislative 
revelation made directly to Moses, in part from contemporary records made 
by Moses, in obedience to God’s command, in part from documentary annals 
including references to books that may have been compiled during the length- 
ened abode in the wilderness,—but all, as the tenor of the whole book, and its 
concluding verse seem distinctly to imply, under the authority and general 
oversight of Moses. . . . Finally, that the Book of Deuteronomy, containing 
as it does, not without notes of time and place, the addresses of the closing 
days of the inspired legislator (which we may regard as having been specially 
recorded and preserved by official writers), assumed its present form, as one 
passage seems in some degree to suggest, under the hand of Joshua. (3) That 
the Book of Joshua, which is rightly considered by all recent critics as stand- 
ing in close connection with the Pentateuch, was similarly compiled by some 
contemporary writer or writers under the direction of Joshua—in part, as the 
narrative seems to imply, from communications personally made by Joshua, 
and, in part, from documents and records made at the time of official writers 
and recorders, of whose existence and employment, even in those early days, 
we find traces in the Pentateuch. (4) That the Book of Judges is a compila- 
tion, not improbably made by the prophet Samuel, from contemporary re- 
cords, family memorials, and other existing ma-erials, commencing with 
events recorded in Joshua, and extending, though not in perfect chronological 
order, over a period of about 400 years. (5) That the Books of Samuel and of 
Kings are compilations, consisting in part of the compositions of contemporary 
prophets, beginning with Samuel and with Nathan and Gad, and in part of 

*By Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D. D., in the Expository Times, May, 1892. 
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selected materials from official records, sacred and secular, put together, and 
perhaps added to, by seers and prophetical writers, of whom Jeremiah was 
the last, and, as he well may have been, one of the principal contributors. 
(6) That the Books of Chronicles were a compilation, possibly, nay, even 
probably, by Ezra, made largely from the Books of Kings, or from the docu- 
ments on which these books were based, but with abundant references and 
allusions to nearly all the earlier historical books, including the Pentateuch. 
(7) That the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah were written by the writers whose 
names they bear, and contain, in part, extracts from official documents, and 
from contemporary records, and, in part, narratives of personal history. (8) 
That the prophetical writings are written by those whose names are, in every 
case, specified in their writings, and that they contain, in some instances, 
portions of contemporary history, but that the main element of their writings is 
distinctly predictive, and has reference to events that belong to what was 
future and posterior to the time when they were mentioned by the writer. (9) 
Lastly, that the historical books, as we now have them, bear plain and unmis- 
takable marks of the work having passed through the hands,not only of the early 
compiler or compilers, but of later editors and revisers,—numerous notes, 
archeological and explanatory, some obviously of an early, and some of a late 
date, being found in nearly all the books, but particularly the more ancient. 

It is difficult to find a brief statement of the conservative position with regard to the 
Old Testament historical criticism, which arises from the fact that it is very difficult to 
make such a statement, and also because there are so many minor variations in opinion 
among conservatives. But the above formulation of this position by Dr. Ellicott will be 
found acceptable and useful in present discussion. It will be noticed what considerable 
changes have been wrought in the traditional view by the rectifying process which has 
been the result of current Biblical criticism. Such concessions by the most conservative 
are full of meaning, and suggest further modification to conform to the further findings of 
our progressive Christian scholars. 


The Story of the Flood.* The Assyro-Babylonian account of the flood is 
in striking agreement with both versions of the Hebrew narrative. It resem- 
bles the Priestly account as regards the preparation and construction of the 
Ark, and the covenant sign of the rainbow ; and the Jehovistic account as 
regards the seven days, the downpour of rain, the thrice-repeated sending of 
the birds, and the offering of the sacrifice. But there are points of difference 
equally striking, as regards the reason for the flood and the reason for its ces- 
sation, the Chaldean account being grossly polytheistic, while the Genesis 
narrative inculcates pure monotheism. The Assyro-Babylonian story was not 
borrowed from or expanded from the Hebrew story. Neither was the Hebrew 
story derived from the Assyro-Babylonians during the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. They are independent traditions, derived from a primitive and 
pre-historic Semitic original, the ancestors of the Israelites having been of the 
same stock as were the founders of the great empires on the Euphrates. The 
differences in form between the two accounts reflect the influences of time and 
religious belief upon two nations working out their destinies separately. As 
to the historic character of the narrative, there has not been, since man ap- 
peared upon the earth, a universal and simultaneous inundation such as would 
cover the highest mountain peaks—it were a physical impossibility. The 
language used to describe the catastrophe is that of the ancient legend de- 

* Article VII. of “ The Early Narratives of Genesis,’ by Rev. Prof. H. E. Ryle, in Zx- 
pository Times, July, 1802. 
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scribing a pre-historic event, and must be judged as such. The best solution 
of many obvious difficulties in the account is supplied by the recollection of the 
limited horizon which bounded the world of those ancestors of Israel—their 
world was the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and their highest hills 
were the mountains round about it. The narrative of the flood therefore 
records to us some terrible but local cataclysm which overtook the original 
seat of the Semitic race, and there is no reason to call in questions the actuality 
of such anevent. The ubiquity of the flood legend is not improbably due to 
the radiation of nations from a common geographical centre, and also to the 
fact that to the primitive races inundations were the commonest and most de- 
structive visitation. The story is told in Genesis, not for the sake of the 
history, but for the sake of the religious instruction which could be based upon 
it, and that instruction is of an exalted and essential character. 


An explanation of the Genesis account of the Flood, and one which, in the opinion of 
many, conserves all that is essential and of permanent value in that historic incident. 


The Divinity of Christ in the Primitive Church.* If at the very beginning 
of its life the Church held Jesus Christ to be divine, and considered the doc- 
trine of his divineness to be a part of the gift of truth it had received from God 
and accredited by its religious experience, the doctrine is presumptively true 
and an essential part of Christianity. The writings of the Apostles put the 
truths in which and by which the Church lived into simple form, adapted to 
immediate and spiritual need, and are adequate evidence of the contents of 
the religious consciousness of their writers and readers. They are unanimous 
in their conception of this doctrine of Christ’s divinity. Paul makes Christ the 
central object of a true religious faith, into living union with whom all men 
might enter, and to have union with whom was to be united to God and to 
have holy character. He teaches that Christ was preéxistent, a divine being, 
who came as the founder of a new mankind, and receives the homage of the 
created universe, to which he does not belong (cf. 1 Cor. 8: 5f; Col. 2:15fy. 
He gives life ; drawing men to himself, he transforms them by the union until 
at last all the race (substantially all, all but the refuse) share his life, his char- 
acter, and his divine sonship. An examination of the other Epistles in the 
New Testament will show a harmony of belief upon this doctrine (cf. Rev. 
5 :8-13; 1 Pet. 3:14f; Jno. 1:1-18, etal). The apostolic writings, then, show 
that the doctrine of the divinity of Christ was imbedded in the religious con- 
sciousness of the primitive Church. 

This is the second of an exceedingly valuable series of articles on the history of the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. No more profitable study can be made than this, by those 
who are in doubt about Christ’s divinity. The historical question is the prime one—did 
He claim to be so, and was his claim acknowledged and approved from the first? If so, 
what matters it whether philosophically or historically we do not like to admit it? It de- 


d pt , and we must make room for it. We must be good historians, even if 
our speculations go by default. 


The Apostolic Fathers and New Testament Revelation.; The attitude 
which the Apostolic Fathers, in the first centuries following the lives of Christ 
and the Twelve, took toward the claims of these Apostles to be special wit- 

* Editorial in the Andover Review, June, 1892. 

+ By Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D., in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July 1892. 
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nesses of Christ and special revealers of his will, is significant, and in some 
sense authoritative. (1) The Fathers renounce all claim to apostolic authority 
themselves, making the original Apostles a unique class. (2) They recognized 
in the Apostles men occupying a peculiar relation to Christ, such as made 
them authoritative, infallible founders of the Church in both its teaching and 
its order. (3) They regarded the Apostles as blessed in an extraordinary way 
with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, so that their teachings were infallible 
and authoritative. (4) The Apostles were put upon a level of sanctity and 
influence with the Old Testament prophets. (5) The authority belonging to 
the apostolic office was regarded by the Fathers of the post-apostolic period to 
be inherent in their writings equally with their spoken utterances. The words 
of Peter and Paul, reduced to writing, were the guide of the Churches in faith 
and morals. (6) The New Testament is constantly greeted by all of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, Clement making to it two hundred and eleven references, for 
example. The writings of the Apostles were regarded as the lively oracles of 
God, written once for all to guide the Church in all ages. 

The citations made by the author, from the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, in support 
of the above given propositions, are full of interest, and form a valuable collection, a sym- 
posium of the Fathers upon the subject of the New Testament and its authors. Their 
united and harmonious testimony to the uniqueness of the Apostles’ work and the author- 
ity of their teachings and writings, certainly is significant—one almost feels, decisive, that 
Christianity was indeed divinely and supernaturally given. 


The Satan of the Old Testament.* The Satan of Paradzse Lost is more 
spoken of, more written upon, and much better understood than the Satan of 
the Old Testament. The latter is confused with the ‘‘ devil” of the New Tes-° 

-tament, from which in fact he differs both in position and in purpose. The 
title ‘‘ Satan,” used personally, does not occur many times in the Old Testa- 
ment—according to the Revised Version only in 1 Chron. 21: 1, in the opening 
scene of the Book of Job, and in the third chapter of Zechariah. A recent 
writer, Herr Narti, decides after careful consideration that the Zechariah pas- 
sage precedes in time the use of the term in Job. Where did Zechariah get 
this conception of a Satan? He may have borrowed it from some other re- 
ligion ; or, he may have discovered it in an earlier form of the religion of Israel 
itself ; or, it may have been a creation of the prophet’s own imagination. If 
he borrowed it from another religion, that religion was of course the Persian. 
But how could he take the conception without taking also the dualism which 
characterized it, and which is entirely absent from Zechariah’s conception of 
the personage. Nor was it obtained from the second suggested source. Herr 
Marti thinks that Zechariah himself created the personal Satan of his writings, 
which creation grew out of the conditions of his prophetic work. The Satan 
of Zechariah is no Ahriman or incarnation of malignity—he is simply the 
advocate of unbending justice and judgment. He is the adversary of the 
mercy that pardons, and of the love that chooses and rescues from the burn- 
ing. And this is essentially the character also of the Satan of Job, although 
in the latter there may be detected an inclination toward evil. But the most 
marked advance made in Job over the Satan of Zechariah is that, while in 
the latter he appears in the heavenly court only on a particular occasion and 
for a particular purpose, the Satan of the Book of Job is a regular frequentre 

* Editorial in the Expository Times, Aug. 1892. 
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there, and has a standing office in the court of heaven. The passage 1 Chron. 
21: 1, belongs to a period about two centuries later than the Book of Job, and 
plainly marks a development in the direction of evil as regards the conception 
of Satan. But it is only when we go outside of the Old Testament Canon to 
the so-called ‘‘ Wisdom of Solomon ” that we find him identified with the ser- 
pent that tempted Eve, and the occasion of man's first disobedience, and all 
our woe. 

The distinction between the “ Satan” of the Old Testament and the “* devil” of the New 
Testament is not sufficiently observed by many. Also, the successive and varying con- 
ceptions of the Satan of the Old Testament are worthy of closer study. The above dis- 
cussion will assist to this. It isan interesting question, not yet satisfactorily answered, 
whether we can fully know the origin of the Old Testament Satan. Further light and 
thought upon the matter are to be awaited. 


The Septuagint and Old Testament Quotations.* The Septuagint became 
practically the Bible of Christ and his Apostles. Few of Christ’s own Old 
Testament quotations follow closely the Hebrew Scriptures, the bulk of them 
do not. In some instances they were taken from the now lost Aramaic ver- 
sion, or were mere oral paraphrases, in which he has no purpose to quote 
literally from any version. But to the Septuagint we must look most often for 
the exact form of his quotations. Examine, with this in view, his replies to 
the tempter in the wilderness ; also, the text of his sermon at Nazareth. The 
Apostles, taking license doubtless from the example of Christ, or led by their 
own inspiration, practically ignored the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
Every quotation in Acts, with one exception (13:4), is from the Septuagint. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, where we might certainly look for the original 
text, always has the form of the LXX. Paul was a Hebrew scholar with intense 
fondness for the heirlooms of Israel, but for some reason or other he also 
closes the Hebrew roll when he quotes, and opens the Septuagint. All of 
which means that Jesus and the primitive Christians saw no reason for sup- 
planting the accepted Septuagint version. This raises the question whether 
any features in which the LXX differs from the Hebrew can be essential to 
real inspiration. It is not a literal or verbal translation : it is a rendering only 
of the general thoughts, and not even then in rhetorical details. Is not a 
method of dealing with Scripture which was satisfactory to the founders of the 
Church in teaching religious doctrine good enough for those who sit at their 
feet as learners? Why vex the modern Church with a theory so fraught with 
logical and Scriptural difficulties as that of verbal inspiration ? 


Convincing evidence to the contrary is the most important means of eradicating an es- 
tablished misconception. But atime element is also involved, for changes of view do not 
take place instantaneously, and it may require a considerable period for the making of the 
adjustments incidental to the altered conception. But truth prevails, the evidence against 
so-called verbal inspiration grows clearer and weightier, and the result, if delayed, may 
at least not be uncertain. 


Development of the Term “Church.”+ Our word ‘‘ Church” has no lin- 
guistic authority or literal prototype in the original text of the Bible. It is 
* By J. M. Ludlow, D. D., Homiletic Review, July, 1892. F 


+ Article I. of a series upon ** How the Church was Founded,” by Prof. N. P. Jensen, in 
Baptist Standard, June, 1892, et al. 
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variable in sense and of debatable origin. Theoriginal term is Ecclesza, from 
the Greek word of similar form. In its primary Greek signification (so used 
in Acts 19:32, 39f) it means a meeting of self-governing citizens, a select com- 
pany, in which business was performed on democratic principles. The 
Ecclesia was the perfection of a well-regulated and honorable political institu- 
tion. In its Septuagint usage it was employed as a translation of the Hebrew 
word Kahal, which signifies an assembly of the Israelites as God’s own 
people. This is important, for the very words of the Septuagint were fre- 
quently used by Jesus and his Apostles in the quotation of Scripture. So in 
Acts 7:38, where the term is not used in a Christian sense. The word 
Ecclesia became in New Testament usage still farther defined. Here it sig- 
nifies the congregations of Christ’s followers, and appears in both singular and 
plural form (cf. 1 Cor. 16:19; Gal. 1:2, 22). It occurs over a hundred times, 
and with a few exceptions has always this meaning. This adoption and 
adaptation of the term came neither by chance nor by the discretion of the 
disciples, but by the direction and enlightment of the Holy Spirit. There 
were other kindred terms which might have been employed, but this one best 
designated the new organization, which was: a congregation called out from 
among mankind by Christ himself, made up of a duly qualified number of 
members and ministers or servants, subject to regulations to hold for all times, 
and charged with a word-embracing mission to be fulfilled under the guidance 
of Christ himself as the great Mediator-King. 

To trace the the historic development of a word is one of the most interesting of histori- 
cal studies, and often opens up facts which would never have otherwise occurred to the 
mind. The various stages of meaning and usage through which this term £cclesta passed, 


until it came to designate the Christian organization, are full of significance and historical 
importance, all of which has been well brought out by the writer of the above article. 
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Book Rotices, 


A Commentary on Ezekiel. 


The Book of the with Notes and Introduction. Cambridge 
Bible Series. A. Davidson, D. D., LL. D. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. pa ins by Macmillan & Co., New York. Pp. lv, 
368. Price, $1.25. 

Dr. Davidson seems to be the English scholar to whom the General Editor 
of the Cambridge Bible Series looks for the most difficult work. His commen- 
tary on Job, which appeared in the series some years ago, stands first among 
all treatises on that profound and perplexing book. So that we feel confidence 
when the arduous task of a commentary on Ezekiel is taken up by this 
superior scholar. This prophetical book is full of difficulties, textual and 
exegetical. The text is in a bad state, and some references have had to be 
made to that; the readings of the Septuagint have been used where there 
was deviation from the Hebrew. And after the most faithful effort, ‘‘a num- 
ber of passages in the Text have baffled the ingenuity of the best scholars, 
and appear to be incurably confused. Other parts of the Book are rendered 
obseure by allusions not now understood. And, altogether, the student of 
the Book must take leave of his task with a certain sense of defeat.” But one 
is ready to believe that Dr. Davidson has done all that any one could do to 
clear up obscurities, settle disputed readings, and get at the facts and thought 
of the prophecy. 

The Introduction of fifty-five pages contains : first, an extended and careful 
analysis of the book ; second, a discussion of ‘‘ Ezekiel’s History and Prophetic 
Work,” in which the circumstances and characteristics of the prophet are ad- 
mirably presented. He had a mission among the exiles, though his ministry 
was not confined to them. He was not a writer simply, but the material 
given in the book has all received an idealizing treatment at his hands. The 
writing is peculiar for its symbolical figures, symbolical actions, and visions. 
It is rather doubtful whether the hiding of the girdle (ch. 13) and the walking 
naked and barefoot (ch. 21) are to be understood as facts. Third, a chapter 
on ‘‘ Jehovah, God of Israel,” which has been pronounced ‘‘ the most note- 
worthy of recent contributions to the theology of the Old Testament.” Anda 
fourth, corresponding chapter on ‘‘ Israel, the People of God ;” here he passes 
quickly over, as irrelevant to his work, the points of contact between Ezekiel 
and the ritual Law. Warning is given against the drawing of inferences. He 
was not the author of the Levitical code chs. 17-26, but what his relation to it 
was is not discussed. Granting a large treatment of this subject would have 
been out of place in this volume, one is dissatisfied without it, because Dr. 
Davidson might have given a valuable discussion upon this very live theme of 
current criticism. 

The body of the book is in the regular commentary form of this series. The 
notes are concise, scholarly, lucid, always interesting and helpful. The litera- 
ture upon Ezekiel is meagre, as will appear from the works cited on page lv. 
It is not too much to say that this small volume by Dr. Davidson is altogether 
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the best work upon the prophecy now to be had. Students are particularly 
indebted to the author for so laborious and painstaking an exposition of one of 
the most difficult and popularly unattractive of the Old Testament writings. 


The Course of Thought in Acts. 


An Introduction to the ng | of the Acts of the Apostles. By J. M. Stifler, 
D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Crozer Theo. Seminary. 
Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. 1892. Pp. 287. Price, $1.25. 

This volume is not a commentary; no more commentaries on Acts are 
needed. But for books such as this there isareal necessity. The author’sidea 
was to take the book of Acts as it exists, and attempt to trace out the course 
of thought and account logically for all the material presented. It was un- 
fortunate, perhaps, to call it an ‘‘ Introduction,” for that term, as generally 
understood with reference to Biblical study, contemplates the origin, style and 
authorship as well as the analysis of the book. Dr. Stifler’s sole aim is to get 
at the writer’s purpose and trace its outworking in the material of the Acts. 
Jesus did not teach the disciples to organize a Church, much less did he 
organize that Church himself while on earth. That was to be the work of his 
exalted state, throngh his disciples. Luke prepared this little history to 
‘show the series of acts by which the Church was formed and brought to its 
perfection.” ‘‘The book of Acts naturally falls into a number of concentric 
sections, like the circles which mark the yearly growth of a tree. Each new 
one includes all that went before it. These sections mark the successive stages 
of development in the Church from the beginning to the end.” Itis with the 
purpose of carefully tracing out these stages, and thus coming to an under- 
standing of the whole, that Dr. Stifler has prepared this volume. 

The material of the Acts is divided logically into twenty sections, and the 
treatment of each section forms a chapter in the book. The pivotal truths and 
the pivotal incidents of the history are clearly discerned and emphasized. 
The perspective and proportion everywhere maintained are admirable. The 
essential thing in a study of the Acts—namely, to grasp the historical period 
in its unity, and view the details in their true relations, has been well accom- 
plished. For this reason the work stands alone, and is very useful to all 
students. The style is good, straightforward and plain. The quantity of 
points made to the page is large, and there is suggestiveness in the discussion. 
To get aright, comprehensive and general view of the Acts there is no book 
so valuable. It may be given the highest recommendation. 

It is interesting to note the attitude taken on some of the disputed topics 
connected with the book. Inch. 1, vs. 18 and 19 are explained as a paren- 
thetical introduction of Luke’s own. The tongue-speaking on the Day of 
Pentecost was an utterance in foreign languages. The community of goods 
was only transiently binding. The author carefully avoids committing himself 
as to whether the seven appointed in ch. 6 were the first deacons ; he calls 
them ‘‘almoners,” and hurries over the passage. The conversion of Saul is 
not discussed. He says that Ananias did not communicate to Saul the infor- 
mation that he was to carry the Lord’s name to the Gentiles (cf. 9:15), and 
that Saul did not learn until some years later of his Gentile mission (cf. 
22:17-22). These instances will serve to show the position of the book— 
critical but conservative, allowing of no conflictions between the Acts and the 
Epistles. 
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A Biblical Novel. 


The Story of Sodom; A Biblical Episode. By W.C. Kitchin. New York: 

Hunt and Eaton. 1891. Pp. 285. Price, —. 

This is announced as the “‘ first of a projected series of biblical tales, begin- 
ning with the days of Abraham and coming down to the return from Baby- 
lonish Captivity.” The idea is to produce a succession of historical novels 
based upon the facts related in the Old Testament. A number of the roman- 
tic incidents therein contained will be taken as a basis of the story, and then 
an effort will be made ‘‘to portray, by the creation of imaginary personages 
and occurrences, the social, religious, and political physiognomy of the time.” 
That this will be difficult of accomplishment the author is ready to acknowl- 
edge, and that a perfect reproduction of the age will not be attainable; but he 
anticipates a fair degree of success. An impetus was given to this sort of 
literature by the extraordinary favor with which Ben-Hur was received, and 
already many volumes have been printed which have biblical personages for 
their heroes, about whom a little history and a great deal of romance have 
been woven. No one of them has attracted any particular attention, likely 
because it was not merited. The novels do not sell any better, for irreligious 
people shun them, and religions people are not to a great extent novel buyers. 
It is doubtful, also, whether it is wise to throw a mass of fiction around Bible 
characters, for the line between the historic facts and the novelist’s fancies 
will become hazy, and the entire conception of the personage may be wrongly 
given. That this Story of Sodom contains some biblical history, and some 
good reproduction of that early Abrahamic time, may be acknowledged. It is 
interesting reading, too. But one questions whether after all it is a success, 
and whether indeed it ought to be such. 


An Evangelist on Higher Criticism. 


The Highest Critics vs. the ghee Critzcs. By Rev. L. W. Munhall, 
M. A., Evangelist. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co. 1892. Pp. 200 Price $1.00. 
That books should be written to controvert the teachings of the Higher 

Critics is quite as laudable and desirable as that books should be written to 

prevent or to maintain those teachings. But it is unfortunate when the de- 

fense of traditional views falls into incompetent hands—incompetent not only 
from lack of knowledge in the matters treated, but also from lack of balanced 
judgment and good temper. That these three failings characterize the author 
of this book appears when he speaks of ‘‘ those higher critics who by proper 
literary and historical tests are trying . . . to ascertain the exact text 
[italics ours] of the Holy Scriptures ;” wher. he affirms that ‘‘any doctrine of 
inspiration save verbal, means a denial of the supernaturalness of the Bible,” 
meaning by verbal inspiration that ‘‘ the original writings, the zpszsszma verba, 
were given word by word from God;” and when he speaks of many higher 
critics who ‘‘ were failures in the pastorate,” ‘‘ know little of the transforming 
power of God’s word,” ‘‘ have lost in large measure whatever of spiritual life 
and power they may once have had,” and ‘‘ have fallen into a lifeless formal- 
ism.” Mr. Munhall professes to allow that there are two classes of higher 
critics—good and bad, but all the higher critics whom he is acquainted with 
belong immediately to the latter class. The violent egotism which mars many 

a page puts one out of sympathy with the writer, as does also his Adventist 

views and his unhistoric treatment of Old Testament prophecy. The book is 
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interesting reading, because it is on a timely topic and in a vigorous style ; 
some of its contents would be found of value. But as a contribution to the 
current discussion, or as a defense of current conservative opinion, the book 
is useless. The author was not fitted to make such a contribution or defense. 
Impatience and bad temper and indiscriminate denunciation are not the means 
of discovering truth, or ‘‘ trusting aside” those who hold to differnt views 
from one’s own. There are excellent opportunities of doing good and ad- 
vancing the Kingdom besides that of authorship on scholastic subjects ; with 
what difficulty one finds and adheres to one’s appropriate field of usefulness. 


The Teaching of Christ. 


The Teaching of Christ: Its Conditions, Secret, and Results. By the 
Right Rev. J. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. Pp. vi. 167. Price 
The author has taken specific aspects of the teaching of Jesus. In the first 

chapter he discusses admirably the ‘‘ Nature and Limits of Inspiration,” tak- 
ing the Old Testament as the material of examination, and concluding that 
‘*it is the office of inspiration, I might almost say its so/e aim and purpose, to 
lead men as they are able to bear it to truer views of the nature of God, and 
of the moral relations of men to God and to one another.” ‘The second chap- 
ter deals with the ‘‘ limitations of our Lord’s Knowledge,” in which he takes 
the ground that Jesus did not possess information in matters which were 
essential to his spiritual work, such as natural science and historical criticism. 
The third chapter endeavors to discern the ‘‘ Master-Thought of Christ’s 
Teaching,” which the author believes he finds in Matt. 11:25-27. Three 
chapters follow which discuss ‘‘ Christ and his surroundings,” as regards the 
Law, the Kingdom, and the Unseen World. The last chapter is upon ‘‘ Christ 
and the Social Resolution.” Bp. Moorhouse has given us a discussion of these 
themes which is broad, timely, and forceful. The argumentation, and the in- 
sight into truth, are equally convincing. The style is clear, refined, strong, 
deliberate. The typography of the book is of the highest and most pleasing 
order. Of the many works upon the Teaching of Jesus, which are of permanent 
value, this volume, as regards the few topics which it treats, and in the pop- 
ular style which the writer has chosen, will now become one. 


The Mind of Christ. 


Mens Christi, and Other Problems in Theology and Christian Ethics. By 

Be Redney, D. D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs and Co. 1891. Pp. 201. 

rice $1.00. 

These six chapters with one exception, constituted a course of lectures given 
two years ago before the Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cambridge, 
Mass. The themes of the last five scarcely come within the sphere of the 
STuDENT, yet they are such as attract our attention and call for a careful con- 
sideration of the discussion presented. They are: ‘‘The Atonement,” The 
Possibilities of the Future as Determining the Mode of Human Moral Activ- 
ity,” ‘‘The Functions of the Christian Ministry,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of a Nature 
in God,” and ‘*‘ The Importance and the Right Use of Imagination in Dealing 
with Christian Doctrine.” Wisdom, simplicity, keenness, noble conception 
and far-reaching suggestion are characteristic of the treatment. The same is 
equally true of the first two chapters, which discuss the Kenoszs Doctrine of 
Jesus’s Knowledge and of Inspiration.” The conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
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Kedney are substantially those of Bp. Moorhouse in the volume just discussed. 
He says: ‘‘ While, like ours, his empirical knowledge was a growth, and 
therefore deficient until the last, there must also have been in him perennially, 
a form of knowledge deeper and truer than our actual knowledge. His intui- 
tion of the divine idea, the one purpose which runs through and unifies all 
history, the inner meaning of all change or development, and the key to read 
it aright, was true, incessant and infallible.” He regards all inspiration as 
alike in kind but different in degree. To define the process scientifically, 
‘‘we may rightly think determinations of the divine glory below our knowl- 
edge, therefore mystical and that through these and by acting upon the 
human sub-consciousness, beneath the train-movement, the Holy Spirit effects 
whatever change is required.” And the effects he understands to have been 
prohibitory and directive more often than the communication of certain quanta 
of truth. 


The Argument from Prophecy. 


ey an Evidence of Inspiration. By Maxwell M. Ben-oliel. London: 
Griffith, Farran and Co. 1891. Pp. 120. Price 2s. 6d. 

The attack upon the Bible shifts from one subject to another. The miracles, 
the prophesies, the histories, have in turn been assailed. The writer believes 
that the argument from prophecy for the divine character of the Scriptures has 
been under-estimated and neglected; whereas he feels it to be a mighty 
stronghold of revelation, more unassailable than miracles, which have to be 
taken on testimony, while with regard to prophecy we see its fulfillment with 
our own eyes. The volume consists of four discourses in which the facts and 
significance of biblical prophecy are brought out. He discusses the Old 
Testament prophecies fulfilled (1) in Christ (2) in the past history and present 
condition of Israel, and (3) in the history of Gentile nations, The last lecture 
deals with Old Testament prophecies as yet unfulfilled, and while discarding 
all second advent theories, he believes that the Jewish people, to which race 
he himself belongs, will in fact return to Palestine to receive the returning 
Lord, and will have become indeed the missionaries to the Gentiles (cf. Isa. 
66:19). The discussion is excellent, and considering the Jewish associations 
of the author, the position taken is liberal, though the treatment from a Gen- 
tile point of view is conservative. It is a book worth attention, and the call to 
a larger consideration of prophecy should be heeded. 


The Revisers’ Greek Text Critically Discussed. 


The Revisers’ Greek Text. A critical examination of certain readings. 
textual and marginal, in the original Greek of the New Testament, 
adopted by the late Anglo-American Revisers. Intwovolumes. By Rev. 
S. W. Whitney, A. M. Boston: Silver, Burdett and Co. 1892. Vol. I, pp. 
361; Vol. II, pp. 350. Price, ——. 

There is reason for the dissatisfaction which is felt by the author, and which 
is expressed with some vigor, concerning the Greek text which was the basis 
of translation of the Revision of 1881. That text was ‘‘settled” by vote of 
the Revising Company, after listening to the opinions of scholars, and confer- 
ring among themselves. The scholars were Drs. Scrivener and Hort. The 
advance sheets of the Westcott and Hort text were in the hands of the Revis- 
ers. The principle which governed the making of this Text was, that the 
readings of the oldest extant Greek manuscripts (namely, the Vatican and 
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Sinaitic Codices) are to be preferred to all other doucments. Exception is 
taken to the method employed and the principle adopted. The introductions 
discuss both method and principle at length, and justify Mr. Whitney in his 
criticism of the Revisers’ Greek Text. He compares serzatim the verses of 
the Zextus Receptus with those of the Revisers’ Text, endeavoring to show 
the weakness of the latter. It is not attempted to treat of all the variations 
between them, but of those which are most significant and important. The 
authorities in each case are cited, and the reading to be preferred is discussed. 
The volumes go through the New Testament books in order, and at the close 
is a general index, and also an index of passages referred to. The work is 
designed for popular use, the English almost always accompanying the Greek. 
It is doubtless true, as the author states, that textual criticism of the New 
Testament has not yet achieved final results—that the best text is still to be 
made, and that all who contribute to the working out of that best text are 
worthily engaged. His volumes are published to this end, and they will re- 
ceive the careful attention they merit. 


A Homiletic Commentary on the Old Testament. 


The Preacher's Complete Homiletic Commentary on the Old Testament, 
with critical and exegetical notes. By Twenty Distinguished Homiletics. 
Vol. I, Genesis. By Rev. J. S. Exell, M. A., and Rev. T. H. Leale, A. K. 
C. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1892. Pp. 747. Price, $3.00. 
This is the first volume of an extensive work on the Old Testament prepared 

in London, and published in this country from imported plates. The aim of 

the authors is to open up Scripture to the widest and best possible homiletic 
use. Every passage in the Old Festament available for such purposes is elu- 
cidated by sermon outline or homiletic suggestion, in a way to stimulate 
thought and increase usefulness. There are added some critical notes, and 
some choice selections of illustration, which will prove helpful. It is impossible 
to deny that clergymen have need of and do use homiletic aids. Let them, 
therefore, obtain the best, and use them wisely. The layman, also, in his 
increasing activity as a Christian teacher, has need often of similar assistance. 

This new, twenty-volume work comes into a field already occupied by many 

standard and excellent commentaries of its kind, and yet it has peculiar feat- 

ures and virtues which will commend it to many. 


A Devotional Work on the Holy Spirit. 


The wee sf of the Holy Spirit. By S. W. Pratt. New York: A. D. F. 

Randolph and Co. 1892. Pp. viii, 177. Price, $1.00. 

The lack of attention which has been shown toward the Holy Spirit, as 
compared with the other two persons of the Trinity, has been often remarked. 
Our author has written to bring the Holy Spirit more into the minds and 
hearts of Christian people. He sees that ‘‘ there is a Gospel of the Holy Spirit 
as well as a Gospel of Jesus Christ, and neither is complete without the other.” 
‘« This is the age of the Holy Spirit,” he says, ‘‘ but for whose work all that 
Christ said and did would be in vain for man.” He therefore directs attention 
to our vital relation to the Holy Spirit, and endeavors to disclose the fulness 
of this glorious truth. The book will be a blessing to as many as shall learn 
through it more fully the meaning of the words in the Apostle’s Creed, ‘‘I 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” 
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An Illustrated Work on Palestine. 


The Beautiful Land. Palestine—Historical, Geographical and Pictorial. 
Described and illustrated as tt was and as it now zs, along the lines of 
our Saviour's journeys. vf John Fulton, D. D., LL. D. Introduction by 
Rt. Rev. Henry C. Patten, D. D., LL. D. Illustrated by fifteen maps and 
charts, over three hundred engravings, and a grand panorama of Jerusalem. 
New York: T. Whittaker. 1892. . X, 652. Price, $3.75. 


This is a work of high merit, externally because of the artistic skill and 
taste with which it has been prepared, leaving nothing to be desired to make 
it a beautiful work of art. Internally, because of the plan of the book and the 
labor and judgment with which it is worked out. To make one familiar with 
Palestine, as though one had been there and really visited its sacred places : 
and to acquaint one with the Holy Land as related to the life and journeys of 
Christ,—these were the aims of the author. It is probable that there is no 
work upon Palestine which is at the same time so finely printed, so well 
arranged, so entertaining in style, so instructive in material, as this. It is a 
book for the home, and for Sunday reading. May it perform the good service 
of giving information about, and awakening love for, the Holy Land. 
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American Foreign Pubdlications. 


63. Homiletical Commentary on the Book 
of Genesis. Chapter I. to VIII. By Rev. 
J. S. Exell, M. A. Chapters IX. to L., 
By Rev. T. H. Leale, A. K.C. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. 1892. $3.00. 

64. Kurzgefaster Kommentar zu den Heil- 
igen Schriften. A. Altes Testament. 1. 
Abtig. 1. Lfy. Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
kus und Numeri. Ausgelegt v. H. L. 
Strack, Miinchen: Beck. 1892. 2.75 m. 

65. The Biblical Illustrator. Exodus. By 
Jos. Exell, D. D. London: Nisbet. 1892. 


78. 6d. 

66. Die Wellhausen, sche Pentateuchtheorie, 
in thren Grundsziigen dargestelit und auf 
thre Haltbarkeit gepriift. By G. Schu- 
mann, Karlsruhe: Reiff. 1892. 1.20 m. 

67. Pra&parationen zum Alten Testament. 
6. Abth. Die Biicher Samuelis. J. Heft. 
Burch Tl. Caps. 1-19. By W. Freund and 
Marx. Leipzig: Violet. 1892. —.75m. 

68. Zhe Book of Job. Expositor’s Bible 
Series. By R. A. Watson, D. D. New 
York: Armstrong & Son. 1892. $1.50. 

69. Original Notes on the Book of Proverbs, 
mostly from Eastern Writings. Vol. II. 
Caps. 11-20. By S. C. Malan. London: 
Williams, 1892. 128. 

7o. The People’s Bible. Vol. XVI. Jere- 
miah XX—Daniel. By Joseph Parker, 
D. D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. 1892. 

71. Das Prophetische Schrifttum. Exeget- 
tschkritische Studien vorziiglich auf his- 
torische Grundlage. JI. Band Jesaias. 
By Wilhelm Reich. Wien: Frank. 1892. 
5m. 

72. Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies 
of Isaiah. Foreign Theological Library 
Series. By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Au- 
thorized Translation from the Third 
Edition, by Jas. Denney, B. D. Intwo 
vols. Vol. Il. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co, 1892. $2.50. 

73. Bettradge zur Geschichte der Essder. 
By I. N. Weinstein. Wien: Lippe. 1892. 
1.50 m. 

74. How to Read Isaiah. Being the Proph- 
ectes of Isaiah (ch. t.-xxxtx). Arranged 
in Order of Time and Subject, with Ex- 
planations and Glossary. (Part II. of 
“ How to Read the Prophets") By Rev. 


Buchanan Blake, D. D. Second Edition. 
New York: Scribners. 1892. $1.00. 

7s. Préaparationen zu den Kleinen Pro- 
pheten. 8 Heft. Hosea, cap. 1-7. By J. 
Bachmann. Berlin: Mayer. 1892. 1.20m. 

76. The Second Partof the Book of Zecha- 
riah, with special reference to the time of 
tts origin. By N. I. Rubinkam. Basel: 
R. Reich’s Buchhandlung. 1892. 2.50 fr. 
50 cts. 

97. Etude sur la Canonicité des Saintes 
Ecritures. I, Ancien Testament. By — 
Magnier. Paris: Lethielleux. 1892. 4fr. 

78. Old Testament Difficulties. A collec- 
tion of papers written for workingmen. 
By Rev. A. F. W. Ingram. New York: 
Young. 1892. 20¢. 

79. Die Israelitische Religionslehre, system- 
atisch dargestellt. By Dr. M. Levin. 
Berlin: Walther. 1892. 1.20m. 

80. Concordance to the Septuagint’ and 
other Greek Versions of the Old Testa- 
ment (including the Apocryphal Books). 
Part I. By Edwin Hatch, D. D., Henry 
A. Redpath, and others. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892. $5.00. 

8:1. How to Study the Bible. By Rev. 
Frederick Relton. New York: Young & 
Co. 1892. 

82. F. Josephi Opera. Recognovit B. 
Niese. Vol. Autiquitatum Indaic- 
arum, Librt XI.-XV. Ed. Minor. Ber- 
lin: Weidmann. 1892. 5m. 

83. Evolution and the Scripture; or, the 
Relation between the Teaching of Scripture 
and the Conclusions of Astronomy, Geol- 
ogy, and Biology, with an Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Scriptures and Inspiration. 
By A. Holborow. London: Pauli. 1892. 6s. 

84. Das Gebet in Bibel und Talmud. By 
N. Remy. Berlin: Apolant. 1892. 8opf. 


Articles and Rebiews. 


85s. The Semitic Tradition of Creation. 
By Prof J. D. Davis, Ph. D., in Presbyt. 
and Ref, Review, July, 1892. 

86. The Early Narratives of Genests. VII. 
The Story of the Flood. By Prof. H. E. 
Ryle, B. D.,in Expository Times, July, 


1892. 

87. Noah's Flood. The History of the 
Flood. By Rev. J. M. Mello, M. A., in 
The Thinker, June, 1892. 
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88. Prof. Huxley and the Deluge. By Rev. 
J. L. Clarke, in Mag. of Chr. Literature, 
July, 1892. 

89. Zhe Prayer of Aseneth. By Rev. B. 
Pick, Ph. D.,in Homiletic Review, July, 
1892. 

90. The Origin and the Meaning of the 
Story of Sodom. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 
D. D., in The New World, June, 1892. 

9:1. Moses: His Life and Its Lessons— 
The Forty Years in Midian. By Rev. M. 
G. Pearse, in Preacher’s Magazine, July, 
1892. 

92. Jephthah’s Daughter. Editorial in 
Expository Times, July, 1892. . 

93. The Feast of Purim and the Book of 
Esther. By Rev. P. H. Hunter, in The 
Thinker, June, 1892. 

94. Vote on Psa. 45:6. By Rev. G. Mar- 
goliouth, B. A., in Expository Times, 
July, 1892. 

9s. The Ninetieth Psalm. By Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, D. D., in The Thinker, June, 1892. 

96. The Cottagein the Vineyard. IJsa.1:8. 
By Rev. F. Jarratt, in Expository Times, 
July, 1892. 

97. An Examination of Isaiah XIII. By 
Rev. W. H. Cobb, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 
July, 1892. 

98. Exegetical Notes on Jer. 31:22. By 
Prof. W. W. Davis, Ph. D., in Homiletic 
Review, July, 1892. 
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99. Jonah. By R. W. Dale, D. D., LL. D., 
in The Expositor, July, 1892. 

too. Prof. Driver on the Old Testament. 
By the Bishop of Colchester, in Mag. of 
Chr. Literature, July, 1892. 

tor. Driver’s Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament. By T. W. 
Chambers, D. D., LL. D., in Presbyt. and 
Ref. Review, July, 1892. 

102. The Inspiration of the Old Testament 
and Higher Criticism. By the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, in Review of the 
Churches, May, 1892. 

103. A New Hebrew Lexicon. By Rev. 
Jno. Taylor, M. A., in Expository Times, 
July, 1892. 

104. Mr. Moulton’s Zoroaster and Israel. 
By Rev. H. L. Mills, in The Thinker, June, 
1892. 

tos. Zhe Septuagint and Old Testament 
Quotations in the New Testament. By J. 
M. Ludlow, D. D.,in Homiletic Review, 
July, 1892. 

106. The Possibility of Miracles and Science. 
By Rev. W. D. Thomson, M. A., in The 
Thinker, June, 1892. 

107. Calvin as a Commentator. By Prof. 
Philip Schaff, D.D.,LL.D., in Presbyt. and 
Ref. Review, July, 1892. 

108. Samaria. By Prof. G. A. Smith, M. 
A., in The Expositor, July, 1892. 
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American and, foreign Publications. 
109. Zhe Gospel of St. Matthew. Vol. J. 


By A. Maclaren. London: Hodder. 
1892, 38. 6d. 
110. Zhe Teaching of Jesus. By H. H. 


Wendt, D. D. Translated by Rev. Jno. 
Wilson, M. A. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
New York; Scribners. 1892. $2.50. 

111. Zhe Crucification of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and a History of the Creation and 
Fall of Man. A Poem. By J. W. Farmer. 
London: Digby. 1892. 7s. 6d. 

112. Das Evangelium des Lucas, erklart. 
I. Band, J. Lieferung. By G. L. Hahn. 
Breslau: Morgenstern. 1892. 4m. 

113. The Authenticity of the Gospel of St. 
Luke. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
New York: Young & Co. 1892. soc. 

114. Die Urheberschaft des Lucasevangel- 
tums und die kritisch-historische Theo- 
logie. By K. Dietrich. Leipzig: Fock. 
1892. 60 pf. 

115. Studies in the Gospel of Luke. By 
Robt. E. Speer. New York: Interna- 
tional Committee of Y. M. C. A. 1892. 

116. Life of Jesus Christ, according to the 
Gospel History. By A. J. Maas. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Herder. 1892. $2.00. 

117. Gottes Sohn im Fleisch. Betrachtungen 
tiber die Evangelische Geschichte. By G. 
Lasson. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1892. 


4m. 

118, Zhe Gospel History. Being lectures 
on the Life of Christ, delivered to the 
senior class in a Sunday School. By W. 
F. Skene. Edinburgh: Douglas. 1892. 
as. 6d. 

119. Das Evangeliun Johannis. Darstel- 
lung d. Lehrbegriffs. By K. Kluge. 
Halle: Mtihlmann’s Verl. 1892. 2m. 

120, The Witness of Hermes to the Four 
Gospels. By C. Taylor. Cambridge: 
University Press. 1892. 78. 6d. 

121. An Introduction to the Study of the 
Acts of the Apostles. By J. M. Stifler, 
D. D. New York: F. H. Revell Co. 
1892. $1.25. 

122, The Gospel of the Holy Spirit. By 
Rev. S. W. Pratt. New York. Randolph 
& Co, 1892. $1.00. 

123. Short Notes on St. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, etc. 
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By T. K. Abbott. Dublin: 
1892. 4S. 

124. Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testa- 
ment. 2Bd.2 Abth. Die Briefe an die 
Galater, Rimer, Philip~per. Bearb. v. 
R. A. Lipsius. Freiburg. Mohr. 1892. 

125. Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to. 
the Ephesians. By Rev. Jno. Macpher- 
son, M.A. New York: Scribners. 1892. 

126. The Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Expositor’s Bible Series. By Rev. James 
Denney, B. D. New York: Armstrong 
& Son. 1892. $1.50. 

127. Das Gesetz Gottes nach der Lehre und 
der Erfahrung d. Apostel Paulus. 2 Aujfi. 
By A. Zahn. Halle: Mitihlmann’s Verl. 
1892, 2m. 

128. The Soteriology of the New Testament. 
By Prof. Wm. P. DuBose, M. A., S. T. D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. $1.50. 


Hodges. 


Articles and Rediews. 


129. The Conservation of the Sermon on 
the Mount. By Rev. Geo. Matheson, D. 
D., in The Thinker, June, 1892. 

130. Zhe Sermon on the Mount. III. By 
Prof. R. W. Moss, in Preacher’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1892. 

131. Wendt’s The Teaching of Jesus. Edi- 
torial in Expository Times, July, 1892. 

132. The First Miraculous Draught of 
Fish. By G. A. Chadwick, D. D.,in The 
Expositor, July, 1892. 

133. Zhe Divinity of Christ. III. Self- 
Consciousness of Jesus. Editorial in And- 
over Review, July, 1892. 

134. Mark 14: 41, 42. By Rev. J.H. Bernard, 
in Expository Times, July, 1892. 

135. Zhe Nobleman’s Son and the Centuri- 
on's Servant. By Rev. G. A. Chadwick, 
D. D., in The Expositor, June, 1892. 

136. Zhe Doctrine of the Logos ; its Genesis 
and Corruptions. By Rev. J. J. M. Dan- 
son, D. D., in The Expositor, July, 1892. 

137. Prof. Wellhausen’s Position Respect- 
tng the Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel. 
By Rev. C. C. Starbuck, in Andover Re- 
view, July, 1892. 

138. Fides Divina et Fides Humana; or, 
Faith according to Christ. By Vernon 
Bartlett, M. A., in The Expositor, June, 
1892, 
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139. Zhe Testimony of Christ to the Old 
Testament. By Prin. W. Caven, D. D., in 
Presbt. and Ref. Review, July, 1892. 

140. The Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
New Testament. V. The Further Teach- 
ing of the Epistle to the Romans. By 
Prof. J. A. Beet, D. D., in The Expositor, 
June, 1892. 

141. Zhe Doctrine of the Atonement in the 
New Testament. VI. Other Teachings 
of St. Paul. By J. A. Beet, D. D., in The 
Expositor, July, 1892. 

142. ‘* We Shall Be Like Him.” By Rev. 
W. A. Challacombe, in The Thinker, 
June, 1892. 

143. Zhe Offices of the Holy Spirit. By 
Prof. E. H. Johnson, in Bibliotheca 
Sacra, July, 1892. 

144. Exegetical Notes on Heb.2:1. By 
Rev. G. F. Bond, in Expository Times, 
July, 1892. 

145. Jesus Crowned with the Glory of Son- 
shi~. Heb.2:9. By Rev. R.A. Mitchell, 
M. A., in Expository Times, July, 1892. 

146. The High Priest of the Greater Taber- 
nacle. By Prof. Wm. Milligan, D. D., in 
Homiletic Review, July, 1892. 

147. The Priesthood of Christ. Heb. 4:14. 
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By Rev. D. Knapp, in Expository Times, 
July, 1892. 

148. Exposition of I Peter2:3. By Prof. 
A. Stewart, D. D., in Expository Times. 
July, 1892. 

149. Structure of the Messages to the Seven 
Churches. By Thos. Murphy, D. D., in 
Presbyt. and Ref. Review, July, 1892. 

150. How to Geta Knowledge of the Whole 
New Testament. By Prof. Geo. B. 
Stevens, D. D.,in S. S. Times, July 30, 
1892. 

1st. Zhe Best Editions of Early Christian 
Writers. By Rev. W. Lock, M. A., in 
Expository Times, July, 1892. 

152. Zhe Modesty of Miracle. Editorial in 
Expository Times, July, 1892. 

153. Zhe Teaching of Our Lord as to the 
Authority of the Old Testament. The 
Two Arguments. By Rev. C. J. Ellicott, 
D. D., in Expository Times, July, 1892. 

154. Zhe Apostolic Fathersand New Tes- 
tament Revelation. By Prof. H. M. Scott, 
D. D., in Presbyt. and Ref. Review, July, 
I 

155. Zhe Historical Geography of the Holy 

Land. Jud@a. By Rev. Geo. A. Smith, 

M. A., in The Expositor, July, 1892. 
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